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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_@——_ 
N R. BALFOUR addressed a great meeting of between 
three and four thousand persons in the Guildhall, Ply- 
mouth, on Monday. We have drawn attention in another 
column to that part of his speech devoted to the subject of the 
Trish Local Government Bill which he has undertaken to intro- 
duce next Session,and have commented on his rather inadequate 
and, as we think, half-hearted defence of the measure. Here 
we may add that he regarded the Irish events of the last few 
years as proving “that a firm and consistent administration 
of the law, a determined protection of the rights of minorities, 
a liberal and generous, and even, if you will, a lavish recogni- 
tion of the needs and of the interests of our poorer fellow- 
countrymen in Ireland, have produced, nay, produce,—indeed, 
will always produce when properly applied,—the same happy 
and fortunate results on which we have now to congratulate 
ourselves when we look across St. George’s Channel.” He 
observed that just six years ago, Sir William Harcourt 
was reprobating in the same hall the utter wickedness of 
the Tory alliance with the Irish Nationalists, in language 
which it would be cruelty now to recall to Sir William’s 
memory. He admitted the Gladstonian victories in the 
by-elections, but pointed out that they had been won by 
ignoring Home-rule, and not in consequence of an earnest 
advocacy of it. The Gladstonian trust in the people re- 
minded him, he said, of the trust in the people professed by 
the quack, who trusts them to swallow the universal medicine 
which he presses upon them. We are all very willing to gulp 
down a pill which any one assures us in solemn tones to be, 
as Mr. Bright once said, “ very good against an earthquake.” 








On the following day, Mr. Balfour, in replying to a toast to 
the Liberal Unionists, passed the warmest panegyric on the 
fidelity of the Liberal Unionists to the Conservative alliance, 
and predicted that, from being temporary and partial, it would 
become permanent and organic. He said that it was im- 
possible to name an alliance which had been more effectual in 
its results, or one more disinterested on the part of one of the 
allies than this had been on the side of the Liberal Unionists, 
who had gained nothing by it, and had yet held to it with the 
utmost fidelity and cordiality. The Tories, he declared, had been 
really willing to liberalise their policy in order to satisfy the 
Liberal Unionists. At the same time, he maintained that they 
had been in the truest sense Conservative in the course they 
had adopted. We agree entirely with Mr. Balfour in holding 
that, up to the present time, the policy of the united party 
has been as genuinely Conservative as it has been genuinely 
Liberal. But is that true of the Irish measure promised for 
next Session ? So far as we can judge, a measure less likely 
to be in the best sense Conservative, we can hardly imagine. 
It is a measure intended to dish the Gladstonians. We shall 
be surprised if it does not rather betray the Conservatives into 
their bands. 





The election for Walsall on Wednesday, for a Member in the 
place of the late Sir Charles Forster, showed the very consider- 
able strength of the Unionist Party in that great borough. The 
Gladstonians gained the day; but the poll, which was heavy, 
showed that the Liberal Unionists were more than 500 strong 
in the borough. In 1886 there was no contest, but in 1885 
Sir Charles Forster won his election by a majority of 1,677 
against Mr. James. On Wednesday, Mr. Holden, the Glad- 
stonian Liberal, won his election by only 539. The numbers 
were:—For Mr. Holden, 4,899; for Mr. James, 4,360; the 
total poll being, therefore, 9,259. In 1885 the total poll was 
only 8,547, Sir Charles Forster polling 5,312, and Mr. Frank 
James 3,435. On a considerably increased poll, therefore, the 
majority was reduced to less than one-third of its magnitude 
in 1885. Doubtless the former magnitude of the majority 
was partly due to the great personal popularity of Sir Charles 
Forster in the borough, which no other politician could expect 
to rival. But after allowing for that, it is clear enough that 
the Liberal Unionists are strong in Walsall, and that there 
ought to be a fair chance of a victory there at the General 
Election. The by-elections have been so discouraging on the 
whole to the Unionists, that every sign that the tide does not 
always run in the same direction should give us fresh energy, 
and fresh hope that the General Election will be governed by 
principles different from those which have determined, for the 
most part, the fate of the by-elections. 


The death of Mr. James Russell Lowell, formerly the 
American Minister in England, who was transferred hither 
from Spain in 1880, and served his country admirably in 
London for five years, and who was even better known as a 
great humourist, a refined poet, and a keen and generous and 
delicate critic, took place early on Wednesday, at his residence 
at Elmwood, near Boston. He was born on February 22nd, 
1819, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, so that he had completed 
his seventy-second year. He was theson ofa refined Unitarian 
minister, and his love of literature was so great, that though 
he studied law, took his degree of LL.B., and at one time 
actually opened an office in Boston, he never grappled prac- 
tically with any profession except that of literature, of which 
he was long a Professor at Harvard University. 


It was in 1848 that, under the influence of disgust at the 
Mexican War, and the unprincipled motives which led so many 
to support it, he began the “ Biglow Papers,” which will im- 
mortalise his name in the eyes of Englishmen and Americans. 
His serious poetry was good, with a slightly conventional 
flavour of idealistic sentiment in it; but it was in the poetry 
of humour, satire, political scorn, that he touched bis highest 
point; indeed, a point which makes him an original force in 
our literature. “John P. Robinson, he” who said, “they 
didn’t know everything down in Judee,” was almost a pro- 
phetic forecast of an age in which prophecy was about to be 
depreciated by shrewd worldly cunning; and his picture of 
Birdofredum Sawin, who, when asked by the Negro to show 
him the Pole Star that he might escape to Canada, proceeded 
to do so in the following fashion,— 

“So wheelin’ round about sou’-west, and looking up a bit, 

Picked out a middlin’-shiny one, and told him that were it,” 
will be accepted as an immortal delineation of the grasping 
and worldly but cool and cunning Yankee, who kept his 
presence of mind as undisturbed in danger as he kept his 
selfishness undiluted by any disinterested passion. Mr. 
Lowell’s genius is one of the brightest, if not the brightest 
star in the literature of the United States. 


The youthful King of Servia—he is fifteen, and has there- 
fore three more years of minority before him—left Peterhof 
on Saturday last, en route for Vienna, accompanied by M. 
Ristich, the chief Regent. What amount of significance is 
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to be attached to his stay at St. Petersburg, it is difficult to 
say; but it is evident that the Czar is anxious to pose 
as the protector of Servia. On Monday night, the King 
slept at Vienna, at the Hofburg, and on Tuesday started 
for Ischl, where he paid a one-day’s visit to the Emperor 
of Austria, in order, we presume, to show that the Regents 
have not gone too far in the direction of Russia. Little seems 
known about the lad on whom so much may depend; but the 
quarrels of his father and mother are not likely to have had 
a very beneficial effect on his character; nor is M. Ristich, in 
whose hands he will remain for another three years in all pro- 
bability, a model guardian. M. Ristich, strangely enough, 
also acted as Regent and guardian to King Milan. It is said 
that when, on a certain occasion, he accused his Sovereign of 
want of candour, the King replied: “I am what you have 
made me.” If the retort was well founded, God help King 
Alexander! 


On Tuesday, the Tipperary butter-merchants abandoned the 
William O’Brien Arcade in New Tipperary, and went back to 
the old butter weigh-house on Mr. Smith-Barry’s property. 
The cattle-fair was also resumed on Tuesday on the old 
ground, and on that day likewise six more of the tenants of 
New Tipperary resumed possession of their old shops. These 
facts are not a little remarkable, in face of Mr. Dillon’s 
passionate attempts to bolster up boycotting and the “ Plan of 
Campaign.” We do not believe he will succeed. In Tipperary, all 
heart is out of the movement, and the same lack of confidence 
prevails elsewhere. We may,and shall no doubt, have savage 
attempts to boycott individuals; but the organisation of a 
great conspiracy by means of money subscribed outside is, we 
believe, no longer possible. 

Another bad case of brigandage has taken place in Turkey. 
Two Frenchmen, farmers in the vicinity of Constantinople, 
were seized at their home by a party of seven armed men. 
One was carried off, and the other told to go and immediately 
procure 5,009 napoleons asa ransom. Count de Montebello, the 
French Ambassador, promptly took the matter up, and insisted 
that the Porte should pay the ransom before any troops were 
sent. This the Sultan consented to do, and the £5,000 will 
accordingly be paid. If, however, many more of these attacks 
on foreigners take place, the Turkish Government will find it 
cheaper to put down the brigands. 








There is some agitation at Vienna as to the right of Russia 
to pass ships containing, or said to contain, troops through 
the Dardanelles. The Porte, however, is undoubtedly in its 
strict right in refusing permission for any ship which can 
properly be called a ship-of-war to pass the Dardanelles. And 
if the Porte refuses to permit Russia to break the rule, it 
would undoubtedly be supported by every Power in Europe 
except France. The Porte is too sensitive as to Constantinople 
to play into Russian hands. 


The Senaputty and the Tongal General were hanged at 
Muneepore on Thursday. The other guilty persons, including 
the Regent, who was not regarded as a prime mover in the 
massacre, were exiled to the Andaman Islands. 


Mr. Edward Stanhope, the Secretary for War, addressed a 
large meeting of his constituents in the Horncastle Division 
of Lincolnshire, at Alford, on Wednesday last. He en- 
deavoured to sum up the achievements of the Government, 
which had now been five years at work. It had, in the first 
place, he said, not only maintained peace under the embarrass- 
ments of a good many complications, but had greatly increased 
the influence of this country in its foreign relations, and had 
largely extended the range of the English Empire. It had 
achieved the pacification of Ireland; and it had greatly re- 
duced the burden of the National Debt. He proceeded to 
contrast these substantial practical results of a five-yéars’ 
government, with the liberal promises by which the Radicals 
sought to overbalance them in the minds of their constituents, 
The first promise of the Radicals was to add largely to the 
burden of taxation on land, which was to suffer in order to 
relieve personal property. In the next place, they were pro- 
posing to increase vastly the number of School Boards, which 
meant also increasing vastly the cost of education, and taking 
it out of the hands of religious teachers. In the third place, 
they were promising the disfranchisement of the small free- 





holder. In the fourth place, they were holding out the pro. 
spect of enabling Ireland not only to govern herself, but to 
govern Great Britain too, without permitting Great Britain 
any analogous influence in the government of Ireland. Lastly, 
the Radicals promised to increase the political weight of the 
poor man at the cost of the rich man, whom they taunted 
the Conservatives with favouring, although, as a matter of 
fact, all the effective legislation of the last half-century 
on behalf of the working man had been originated and carried 
through by Conservative Governments, often with very violent 
opposition from the Radical Party. He did not believe that 
the poor could be made prosperous by Act of Parliament, but 
he did heartily recognise the duty of opening all careers to 
industry and talent, and the wisdom of discovering, if possible, 
some scheme by which the old age of the honest labourer 
could be rendered easier, in the sense in which all the sound 
Friendly Societies endeavour to render it easier. 


The Prince of Wales opened the Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography on Monday, in St. James’s Hall, with an address 
apparently intended to prove to the world that Mr. Stead has 
not mistaken his Royal Highness’s profound craving for pre- 
siding at formal investigations of this class. (Why, by-the- 
way, should “demography,” which means, we suppose, the 
description of the peoples of the earth, as “ geography” means 
the description of the earth itself, be specially associated with 
hygiene? It might more naturally, we should think, be asso- 
ciated with sociology or politics. The description of the 
peoples is no more closely connected with an inquiry into the 
condition of their health, than with an inquiry into the condi- 
tion of their science or art.) The Prince referred with some 
pride to his experience on the Commission of inquiry into the 
housing of the working classes, and said how much he had 
learned from it. He expressed his anxiety that the subject of 
hygiene should attract a great deal more popular attention, 
as well as a great deal more scientific attention. But though 
it is certainly very easy for the people to know a great deal 
too little of the conditions of good health, it is also possible 
for them to think a great deal too much about it. There isa 
certain kind of chronic apprehension about bad drainage and 
the rest which unsetiles the nerves much more than it protects 
the body. 


Whatever other results may be produced by the Con- 
gress of Hygiene, we trust that it may not result in 
such an Institute of Preventive Medicine as the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, which some of the members of the 
Congress of Hygiene seem to desire. It is asserted that 
a very great diminution in the number of deaths from 
hydrophobia has been produced by M. Pasteur’s inoculation, 
though, so far as we know, the only substantial evidence to 
that effect is the proof that in some cases dogs inoculated by 
M. Pasteur’s method, and afterwards bitten by dogs unques- 
tionably mad, have not died of rabies or suffered from the bite, 
while other dogs not so inoculated have shown all the symp- 
toms of rabies, and died from its consequences. In other 
instances, however, the inoculation did not save even the dogs. 
The figures as regards human patients are of no value atall, as 
it is quite impossible to say how many of them were really cases 
of bites by mad dogs, and how many by. merely ill-tempered 
dogs. 


But even if it could be shown that M. Pasteur’s patients 
have been occasionally saved by his inoculations, the ex- 
pense of deliberate cruelty at which they have been saved is 
something awful. A French journal, L’Illustration, thus. 
described the laboratory as it was in 1884 :—* Another part of 
the basement is occupied by the kennel. The inoculated dogs 
are shut in circular iron cages, provided with a solid network. 
M. Pasteur has arranged the doors so as to secure the safety 
of the attendants who bring the food. It is one of these dogs, 
in the paroxysm of rabies, which M. Pasteur showed us, 
observing, ‘ He will die to-morrow.’ The animal looked at him, 
its body gathered up, the tail dropped, the mouth foaming, 
ready to bite. M. Pasteur having kicked the wires of the cage, 
the animal dashed at him. It bit the bars, which became red 
with the bloody saliva. Then with its jaws bleeding, it turned, 
tearing the straw of its litter, back into its kennel which it 
had gnawed the preceding night. From time to time it 
uttered a piercing and plaintive cry.” Since then, innumerable 
dogs have been confined and sacrificed in these cages. The 
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question for Englishmen is, whether the inoculation of the 
human mind with cruel indifference to animal torture, is not an 
evil infinitely greater than even the death of some of us from 
hydrophobia itself. 


Mr. Joseph Leicester, an ex-Member of Parliament. who 
sent Mr. Radcliffe Cooke (M.P. for West Newington) a rather 
hasty and foolish estimate of Lord Hartington’s powers as a 
speaker,—which he was evidently not competent to criticise,— 
has certainly reason to complain of that gentleman for having 
printed his letter without permission and without notice. It 
is especially unfair to a working man,—even though he be, as 
Mr. Leicester certainly is, a very bumptious working man,— 
to decoy him into a political letter, and then publish 
the letter without permission. Mr. Radcliffe Cooke says 
that it was a letter on a political subject not marked 
private. But our correspondents, even if we write on 
political subjects and do not mark our letters private, 
have no right to publish them without leave. The 
political life of this country is becoming, we hope, more 
scrupulous than it once was; but even now it is not very 
scrupulous, and we cannot set a worse example to the working 
classes whom we wish to train into sober and forbearing 
politicians, than to make unfair use of their confidence, by 
treating them with less honourable respect and forbearance 
than we should show to politicians of higher rank. If Lord 
Hartington had expressed to Mr. Radcliffe Cooke any opinion 
about Mr. Joseph Leicester, we may be sure that Mr. Cooke 
would not have published his letter without first obtaining Lord 
Hartington’s consent. 


If the principle that hard cases make bad law were not of the 
very greatest practical importance and utility, we should feel 
inclined to differ with the decision of Mr. Justice Collins 
in the nullity of marriage case decided by him on Wednesday. 
A certain Mrs. Crane sought to have her marriage—a marriage 
which was purely formal], and was not followed by cobabita- 
tion—annulied, on the ground that she in effect entered into 
the contract against her will, being coerced into a nominal 
consent by “fear, terror, and duress.” The Judge, after stating 
that it is clear law that if the petitioner did not, in fact, consent 
to the marriage, the Court would declare it null, proceeded to 
point out that “ when a person of full age and of sound mind 
has gone through the ceremony of marriage publicly, in the 
presence of witnesses who discovered nothing in her de- 
meanour to suggest constraint, and has herself complied with 
the formality of signing her name and answering questions 
without apparent difficulty or confusion, very clear and cogent 
evidence must be given before the presumption of consent can 
be rebutted and the marriage annulled.” Mr. Justice Collins 
could find no such evidence in the present case, and therefore 
held that there was no want of consent of the kind that would 
justify him in annulling the marriage. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Justice Stirling refused the application 
made by Lord Ailesbury, under the Settled Land Act for 
leave to sell the Savernake estate to Lord Iveagh (Sir Edward 
Guinness) for the sum of £750,000. The leave of the Court 
‘was necessary, because the contract for sale comprised the 
principal mansion-house and pleasure-grounds, and the con- 
sent of both the trustees could not be obtained. The decision 
of the Court was obviously good law. Not only did the 
trustees and remainder-men refuse their consent, but the 
condition of the applicant’s affairs made it clear that 
no sale could benefit him. Some curious and characteristic 
details as to the pecuniary conditions under which great 
estates are often held were adduced at the trial. The gross 
rental of the 40,000 acres is £27,000. The outgoings in respect 
of rates, taxes, tithes, insurance, repairs, and general estate 
charges, are said to amount to £15,400, and the net rental 
is therefore only £11,600. This sum is charged with 
jointures in favour of no fewer than four ladies,—* £1,500 
in favour of a lady said to be eighty-two, £3,000 in favour of 
a lady whose age is not stated, but who was married fifty-four 
years ago, £3,000 in favour of a lady of about fifty, and 
£1,000 in favour of a lady aged seventy-seven; the jointure 
of the last will upon the death of one of the prior jointresses 
increase to £2,000, and upon the death of two of them to 
£3,000.” The total of the jointures of the Ailesbury dowagers 





has always been rumoured to be exceptionally heavy, but in 
this case the facts outrun the rumour. 

The investigation of the charges against Canadian officials 
continues. On Tuesday, it was announced that Sir Hector 
Langevin had resigned his post in the Dominion Cabinet, and 
on that day his examination before the Committee was begun, 
His evidence, both in chief and under cross-examination, was 
to the effect that he was unaware of the corruption that was 
taking place. The most important point made against him 
was in connection with the Langevin testimonial, to which 
it is asserted that persons subscribed who intended their 
subscriptions to be something very like bribes. Sir Hector 
declared himself entirely ignorant as to who subscribed and 
who did not, because to have acquainted himself with the 
details would have been to put a sort of pressure on his friends 
to give largely. Asked, “ Was it not because you believed it 
wrong to accept these moneys?”—he replied, “No; it was 
because I did not wish my friends to be embarrassed.” 


The Times of Wednesday gives the text of a decree issued 
by the Emperor of China in regard to the recent riots. The 
Emperor declares that the propagation of Christianity by 
foreign missionaries is protected by treaty. Further, “ Christian 
doctrine has for its object the teacbing of men to be good 
citizens and subjects of China, and amenable to the local 
authorities. Such being the case, peace and harmony should 
reign among the Chinese people and the missionaries.” “It is 
evident,” the decree asserts, that ‘among the perpetrators of 
these outrages there have been some influential miscreants” 
whose object it was to produce a “tremendous uprising.” “If 
strenuous action be not taken to punish these miscreants, how 
shall the majesty and dignity of the law be maintained, and peace 
and quiet be secured?” In conclusion, protection is promised 
to the foreign merchants and missionaries, and “our Tartar 
Generals” and other officials are ordered to deal out speedy 
punishment to the authors of the disturbances, “paying no 
heed to the representations of subordinates that such cases 
are difficult of settlement, such representations being made 
with the sole object of causing delays and hindering the 
administration of justice.’ The decree is an impressive 
document, and may perhaps mark a stage in the opening of 
China to European influences. It seems to show, also, that the 
Emperor is getting alarmed as to the spread of the Secret 
Societies, which are believed to be directed against the 
sovereignty of the Tartars, and which apparently favoured 
the recent disturbances. All students of Chinese politics 
agree that if the Societies once find a real leader of men, it 
will go hard with the Manchu dynasty. 


The Cape Town correspondent of the Times, telegraphing 
on Monday, states that Mr. Bent’s examination of the ruins 
of Zimbabye has already begun to produce results. The great 
walled enclosure, which has a circumference of 260 yards, is 
found to contain a series of emblems which indicate that the 
building was at some time or other used by a people practising 
the grosser forms of Nature-worship. The walls when 
measured turned out to be in some places 40 ft. high and 16 ft. 
thick. “Two attempts have been made to open the large 
tower, which is solid and shows no opening at the top. There 
are ruins on a hill close by of the same age and style. These 
consist of numerous walls and steps, arches, and walled-up 
eaves.” Analtar has also been found sculptured with birds 
and large bowls, and with a frieze representing a hunting 
scene. “There are four quaggas at which a man is throwing 
a dart while holding a dog in a leash. Behind are two 
elephants.” These facts seem to point to Phoenician origin, 
for the Pheenicians were devotees of the reproductive powers 
of Nature. An addition to this information, however, throws 
us back into darkness. “ Some blue and green Persian pottery, 
and a copper blade plated with gold, have also been found.” 
It is clear that the problem whether the ruins are Phenician 
or Persian has not yet been solved. Mr. Bent, however, con- 
tinues his investigations. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_ 
MR. BALFOUR’S APOLOGY. 


R. BALFOUR, in his speech at Plymouth on 
Monday, explained his reasons for the promise to 
introduce his Irish Local Government Bill next Session. 
We wonder whether he himself thinks those reasons satis- 
factory. To us his apology reads extremely half-hearted, 
and we should say that those who have represented him 
as personally very eager to be allowed to redeem his 
pledge, have misapprehended his state of mind. Clearly 
he holds that the Government, and, indeed, the antepenul- 
timate Government,—Mr. Gladstone’s Coercionist Govern- 
ment which abandoned power in 1885,—is deeply committed 
to the passing of a Local Government Bill for Ireland, 
and he does not choose to confess that the risks of keeping 
the pledge are so great that he should be justified in 
breaking it. But he admits that he looks upon the risk 
as very considerable. ‘I am perfectly ready to admit,” he 
says, “that in Ireland so great an administrative change 
cannot be carried out, except with the utmost caution. I 
quite admit that in a country seamed, chasmed, sundered 
into fragments by ancient party feuds, by feelings of 
mutual distrust,—smouldering, indeed, but always ready 
to burst into flame,—anything in the nature of large 
elective County Councils, are institutions which no 
statesman should recklessly set himself to work to 
build up.” That is not the language of profound con- 
viction. Indeed, it seems to us the language of profound 
distrust. Let us see, then, what the reasons are which, 
in such a condition of things, compel Mr. Balfour to 
carry out the promise which this and other Governments 
have,—not recklessly, he intimates, but rashly, we think, 
even though not recklessly,—given. Of course the first 
reason is, that such promises should be kept unless there 
be the very gravest reasons for breaking them. Well, 
that we are willing to concede; but then, are there not the 
very gravest reasons for breaking them? It is far better 
to break a promise which is full of serious danger, and 
to avow frankly that it ought never to have been made, 
than to fulfil it when you anticipate great mischief 
from redeeming your pledge. Mr. Gladstone’s promise to 
introduce such a measure nearly ten years ago, when we 
had not half fathomed the character of the mischief, is 
nothing to the purpose. We might as well say that because 
we had promised to drive a horse whose violent and in- 
veterate dislike to harness had not been discovered, we 
ought to keep that promise after that inveterate dislike 
had been fully discovered; or that because we had promised 
to provide a man with stimulants whose power to take 
stimulants with safety had not been duly and adequately 
demonstrated, we ought to keep that promise after full 
proof that it would endanger his life, and the life of 
others, to fulfil it, The promises given by Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government are more to the purpose, for they 
were given with full knowledge of the danger to be 
apprehended from keeping the promise. Nevertheless, 
even Lord Salisbury’s Government has more than a fair 
excuse for reviewing and retracting any promise of this 
kind, inasmuch as it has had to deviate widely in Ireland’s 
favour from the treatment which it has applied to 
Great Britain; and having had to concede to Ireland all 
sorts of special legislative privileges both with regard to 
the land, and with regard to special facilities for developing 
Irish trade and industries, which have not been necessary, 
and therefore have not been conceded to Great Britain, it 
becomes a very obvious obligation for that Government 
not to scruple at withholding any legislation conceded to 
Great Britain which might have a tendency to frustrate 
the purposes of this exceptional legislation in Ireland’s 
favour. Nothing can be clearer than that exceptions 
rightly made in the direction of generosity to Ireland, 
justify and even require exceptions made in the direction 
of needful political limitations on what might otherwise be 
called equal justice. If the resources of the richer Kingdom 
are to be placed, as they have been placed, at the service 
of Ireland in order to improve her economic prospects 
and avert dangerous distress, it becomes a very serious duty 
not to hasten the gift of political rights which are at all 
likely to detract greatly from the efficiency of the special 
privileges conferred, and to neutralise the advantages 
which the sister-Kingdom has willingly consented, at some 





cost to herself, to secure. Lord Salisbury’s legislation. 
securing the land to the tenants of Ireland at exceptionally: 
advantageous rates, and fostering the arrangements for 
fishing and for transporting the fish when caught to suit- 
able markets, impose, in our opinion, a positive obligation 
on his Government not to proceed prematurely with any 
kind of political legislation which may endanger, if not 
absolutely extinguish, the economical advantages thus. 
secured to Ireland, by fanning into flame the almost 
extinct embers of sedition, and rekindling the malice of 
that political suspicion and ill-will which has been the chief 
curse of Ireland during the last ten years of agitation. 
Mr. Balfour has admitted in the frankest manner the 
serious danger of such a recrudescence of evil passions. 
What has he to say by way of showing that such a re- 
crudescence is now no longer to be feared ? 

Why, absolutely nothing, except that the occupiers of 
land on whom all local taxation will fall, are not very likely 
to put themselves to serious expense for the purpose of 
ruining the economical prospects of the minority who do 
not join in the cry for the independent political life of 
Ireland. Very likely not; but that is not the danger. 
We do not suppose that the new County Councils to be 
established in Ireland will tax the Home-rule occupiers 
in order to ruin the Unionist occupiers of the soil. No 
doubt they will be much too canny for that. What we 
do say, and what, as we understand Mr. Balfour, he 
candidly admits, is that these County Councils will be, in 
personnel at least, very close copies of the National League 
meetings which have done so much mischief; that the 
talk there will be very like the talk which took place at 
those National League meetings; that it will be talk full 
of animosity towards those who do not accept Home-rule, 
and full of hints of the way in which the British party 
in Ireland can be paralysed and intimidated; and that 
the result will probably be a new batch of moonlighting 
expeditions, a new stimulus to all kinds of boycotting, and 
a new indifference to those healthy industries which, like 
fishing and domestic manufactures, flourish only amongst 
a contented peasantry, and are undermined by bitter 
social suspicions and jealousies. Until there is reasonable 
ground to believe that the Land Act has so far altered the 
temper of the Irish people, that they begin instinctively to 
discourage that spirit of malicious interference with the 
political views and the private interests of others, which 
has hitherto prevailed so disastrously in Ireland, we can 
see nothing but rashness, and very blameable rashness, in 
reviving all those opportunities for intemperate talk and 
threats, which are, of course, the seed-beds of suspicion and 
calumny and social conspiracy. 

There is another point in Mr. Balfour’s speech which, 
though it touches a less important aspect of the proposed 
legislation than that to which we have been hitherto 
drawing attention, is not without its importance. Mr. 
Balfour, in the recent debates, endeavoured to obtain a 
pledge from Mr. Healy that he would give his cordial 
support to a Local Government Bill constructed on the 
same general principles as the English and Scotch 
Acts. If the object is to gratify the political emu- 
lation of those who call themselves the “ patriot” party, 
that equality of treatment is essential to the purpose 
of even pretending to gratify it. But not only has it 
been formerly explained to Ireland, that no Local Govern- 
ment Bill is possible there without retaining in the Lord- 
Lieutenant’s hands the power of suddenly paralysing any 
attempt to divert these County Councils from their proper 
business, to business which would threaten the peace and 
security of Ireland,—a very necessary provision, of course, if 
any such County Councils are to be at once established, but 
a very striking exception to the promised similarity between. 
the general principles of the Irish Bill and the English and 
Scotch Acts,—but, as Mr. Balfour carefully points out in his 
speech of Monday, there is to be another startling exception. 
The police of Ireland will be kept entirely under the central 
power, and no intention exists of transferring them in any 
part of Ireland to the authority of the new County Councils. 
Now, with these two enormous exceptions to the similarity 
between the principles on which Irish Local Government on 
the one hand, and English and Scotch Local Government 
on the other hand, are to be granted, we do not think that 
Mr. Healy will feel at all oppressed by the pledge he has 
given to support heartily an Irish Local Government Bill 
constructed on the samé general principles as the English 
and Scotch Acts. He will deny, and will rightly deny, that 
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such a Bill as Mr. Balfour foreshadows can be constructed 
on the same general principles as the English and Scotch 
Acts. And if such a Bill passes, we may be perfectly 
sure that, instead of being received with gratitude, it will, 
in the eyes of Irish Home-rulers, constitute a new and 
serious grievance. When the great political concession 
is at last made which may perhaps extinguish, for a time 
at least, almost all the advantages gained by the Land 
Act and the Relief Acts, it will be found that, so far as 
any gratitude for the concession goes, the Bill has been 
worse than a failure,—a new ground of offence. More- 
over, under a Gladstonian Government, should a Glad- 
stonian Government come in, we may be quite sure that 
no attempt would be made to exercise the restraining 
power reserved to the central authority, and that the Irish 
County Councils would feel themselves perfectly at liberty 
to use their meetings and discussions just as much as they 
liked for the great purpose of rendering the British 
government of Ireland impossible for the future. From 
whatever point of view we look at the matter, it seems to 
us that this resolve of Lord Salisbury’s Government to 
give Ireland no breathing-time between the passing of the 
Land Act and the revivification of something very like the 
Land League, is a disastrous resolve, rashly formed, 
destined to be ill received, and likely to undo half, or more 
than half, the good which their previous legislation has 
achieved. 





FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


ANY of the best-informed minds in Europe are 
convinced that something very like a formal alliance 
has been arranged between France and Russia, or if not 
this, at any rate ‘an understanding” quite as binding. 
To deny this in toto, or to represent it as in any way 1m- 
possible, is by no means our intention. It is, of course, 
quite conceivable that the Czar may have yielded at last 
to Panslavonic pressure, especially, too, since his mind was 
evidently relieved by the soldierly bearing and perfect 
discipline of the French sailors and marines. Apparently, 
the Emperor imagined that the fighting-men of a Republic 
must necessarily be anarchical tatterdemalions of the 
sort that fought the battles of the Convention, and 
the dissipation of this notion may very likely have 
banished from his mind the conviction that France is 
not a country with which it would be possible to 
form anything like a real alliance. Still, in spite of 
the weight of opinion and of superficial evidence against 
us, we incline to the notion that the so-called alliance is no 
alliance at all, but instead something very like a make- 
believe on the part of the French. There have been a 
great many manifestations of good-will on both sides, and 
these manifestations it has been the policy of France, and 
to a less extent of Russia, to represent—or, rather, to 
permit to be represented—as the outward and visible signs 
of an actual agreement. Beyond demonstration, however, 
there has, we believe, been nothing. 

In order to determine which is the better opinion as to 
the situation, it is important to note what has taken place 
in France during the past week. There, a very curious 
series of phenomena have been developed. The more 
serious portions of the Republican Press, and especially 
those papers which are likely to be in communication with 
the authorities in regard to matters of great national 
moment, have been doing their utmost for the last few 
days to restrain the enthusiasm of the mob, and to prevent 
Paris and France from exploding with joy over the alleged 
alliance. They have been preaching caution and reserve 
with an earnestness not a little remarkable. It might 
have been supposed that they would have encouraged the 
populace to show the Czar how heartily the alliance was 
received, and that they would have recommended an 
emphatic exhibition of friendly feeling. Instead, the 
Temps, the Débats, and the Liberté vie with each other in 
administering cold-water douches to what they deem the 
too exuberant enthusiasm of the populace. For example, 
the Liberté of Tuesday writes :—“ Reserve is a duty. The 
Emperor of Russia, who on so many occasions has proved 
with what impassibility he directs his policy, sets us an 
example in this respect, and he would perhaps justly com- 
plain if the exuberance of our traditional Chauvinism 
threw us into dangerous exaggeration...... Let us 
avoid our national intemperance and impressibility. They 
would lead us into some grave fault that we must avoid at 

any cost...... Free patriotism dictates calm and 





reserve.” Now, this is all very well, but it cannot be said 
to afford any substantial explanation of the curious 
nervousnesss displayed by the responsible portion of the 
French Press lest the Russomania of the Parisians should 
be overdone. It is neat and epigrammatic to say that 
“free patriotism dictates calm and reserve,” but no news- 
paper would insist so eagerly on reserve merely because 
“free patriotism” dictated it. There must, it is clear, 
be some other and better reason for the course taken by all 
the leading journals of the capital. We believe that the 
real ground for this remarkable phenomenon is to be found 
in the fact that the so-called alliance is, as we have said 
above, in a great measure make-believe. The word, we 
expect, has been passed round to the chief Republican 
newspapers that this is so, and they have been made te 
realise that unless a good deal of caution is used, the real 
character of the understanding arrived at at Cronstadt 
may become apparent. The French diplomatists have beer 
playing a game of bluff. They have something in their 
hands, no doubt, but not nearly so much as they pretend. 
This being so, the last thing they desire is a premature 
revelation of the exact state of affairs. But if the enthusiasm 
in France were to grow excessive, it is more than possible 
that something might occur which would bring down the 
whole Cronstadt house of cards with a run. Suppose, for 
example, that the French demonstrations were to take a tone 
of marked insult and hostility‘to Germany, and that Russia 
should be coupled with France in these acts of unfriendli- 
ness. Under these circumstances, Germany would be sure 
to demand explanations from Russia. But it is more than 
probable that any such incident would greatly annoy the 
Czar, and that he would then and there state the exact 
relation in which he stands to the Republic, and so destroy 
‘the alliance illusion. Tf, then, our supposition as to the 
character of the alliance is true, it is easy to see why the 
French newspapers grow so nervous at the first signs of 
popular excitement. They feel that an attack on a German 
baker, or the parading of a Russian flag in front of the 
German Embassy by a derisive mob, might spoil all. Ie 
support of our reading of the tone of the French Press, we 
may cite an interview granted to a reporter of the Figaro 
by a member of the Russian Embassy. The diplomat, we 
are told, gave the journalist to understand that it would 
be a pity to diminish the lustre of the Cronstadt reception 
“by an excess of zeal, by intemperate language, or by a 
constant repetition of manifestations.” “Two dangers 
should,” he said, “ be avoided,—first, a too violent explo- 
sion of Chauvinism, which would quickly lead France 
into warlike adventures; secondly, repeated and toe 
noisy demonstrations, which might frighten the Em- 
peror of Russia himself and cause him to regret the 
reception given to the French in his country.” This 
is surely something very like letting the cat out of 
the bag. If there were a regular signed and sealed alliance, 
or even a binding understanding, between France and 
Russia, this is not the sort of language which would he 
used. We do not hear it suggested that the Emperor of 
Austria will regret the Triple Alliance if the people af 
Germany do not do this or that. 


But though the indications we have dwelt on incline us 
to the belief that the Czar has refused to bind himself te 
what would have been an Anti-Triple Alliance, and that 
the European situation is not altered, unless it be by an 
access of international cordiality on the part of Russia and 
her sometime enemy, we by no means reject the notion 
that in the end something serious may arise out of 
what is at present only a sentimental drawing together 
of the two Powers. Make-believes sustained for a suffi- 
ciently long time have a habit of turning into realities. If, 
then, France can only induce the Emperor of Russia te 
allow the existing state of things to continue, Russia 
may after a few years drop almost unconsciously into an 
alliance with France. If the Czar can be induced not te 
define his position at the outset, and the French and the 
Slavophil Russians continue to play at alliance with the 
requisite intensity and caution, the result may ultimately 
be as good from the point of view of the Chauvinists as a 
formal agreement. Whether the alliance in any shape or 
form is really good for France, is another matter. In the 
first place, it is possible that Russia may have only been 
making advances to France in order to get better terms 
from Germany, and that if the latter bids high enough in 
concessions as to the Eastern Question, France may be 
thrown over, and so left in a greater position of isolatior 
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than ever. And even if the present sentimental alliance 
grows into a practical one, itis very doubtful whether France 
will gain. On this aspect of the question, it is worth 
while to note the opinion of M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire, 
lately expressed to a correspondent of the Manchester 
Examiner. “To me,” said the venerable ex-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, “all this bodes no good; but I 
have long foreseen it. It was the dream of Boulanger, 
which is being realised by the man who invented 
Boulanger. I have no ill-feeling towards the Emperor 
of Russia or the Russian people, but we cannot shut 
our eyes to facts,—the Russians want Constantinople, 
and France wants her lost provinces. .... . Supposing 
the object were attained, what would happen? France 
would have sacrificed her independence for Russian 
dreams of conquest. And if, as is far more likely, the 
coalition fell through in face of the Triple Alliance, we 
should have courted the fate of Poland.” This view of 
the Russian alliance is one well worth the consideration of 
France. Is it not possible that a friendship which one of 
the friends does not like to see acknowledged too openly, 
may, after all, not be very sincere, and may prove in the 
end a source of danger rather than of strength ? 


THE NEW IRISH LEADER. 


R. DILLON is not to be spared any of the burdens 
N of leadership. Though he has come into the 
field late, he is expected to make up for the time 
lost through his enforced absence. The Anti-Parnel- 
lite Nationalists have no doubt chafed under their inability 
to deal adequately with Mr. Parnell’s attacks. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy is unable to fight his former chief with 
his own weapons, Mr. Sexton has been employed at 
Westminster, and Mr. Healy, though, to do him justice, 
he is always ready for a row, has not of late proved a 
persona grata to Irish mobs. Mr. Parnell’s Sundays have 
consequently had few counterparts among his adversaries, 
and though the Roman Catholic clergy have valiantly 
striven to make good the deficiency, a party which is 
accused of over-deference to clerical domination is naturally 
anxious to keep up a supply of lay speakers. The release 
of Mr. Dillon has relieved them of any anxiety upon this 
head. He has the accumulated stores of six months’ 
silence to dispose of, and he is quite willing to bring them 
to market. ; 

In his speeches last Sunday at Mallow, Mr. Dillon was 
careful to show his complete freedom in one important 
respect from any submission to clerical dictation. The 
Irish hierarchy has dissociated itself from Mr. Parnell 
mainly on the ground of his attitude towards the Seventh 
Commandment. ‘The staple of recent episcopal letters 
has been the proceedings in the Divorce Court. Ireland, 
the country which stands highest in the world in the 
matter of social purity, will not have as its champion 
a man who has betrayed his friend and seduced his 
friend’s wife. Not a reference to this subject is to 
be found in the speeches on Sunday. Mr. Dillon gives 
abundance of reasons why Mr. Parnell should no longer 
be his leader. But the Seventh Commandment finds 
no place in the list. Indeed, it is hardly accurate to 
eall it a list, or to speak of an abundance of reasons, 
except in the sense in which the French cook made an 
abundance of dishes out of a pair of old boots. 
They are all summed up in one,—Mr. Parnell’s quarrel 
with Mr. Gladstone. If that had never taken place, 
Mr. Parnell might have made his neighbour’s wife 
his own without in the least weakening Mr. Dillon’s 
allegiance. We do not say that this ought not to be. 
The Irish people are the best judges of the qualities 
they demand in a leader, and Mr. Dillon has a perfect 
right to form his own conclusions as to the advice 
it becomes him to give his countrymen upon this 
head. Indeed, we only mention the subject out of 
sympathy with our Nonconformist friends. They have 
been looking forward for six months to the release of the 
imprisoned Members, and we do not doubt that one motive 
of their impatience has been their discomfort under the 
conspicuous indifference to moral considerations displayed 
by the Anti-Parnellites who were at liberty. The dis- 
closures of the Divorce Court have gone for nothing with 
the Anti-Parnellite laity, except when they furnished Mr. 
Healy with the point of a rather vulgar epigram. Mr. 
Dillon might be expected to raise the controversy to a 





higher level. In his hands it would be seen that it is 
Mr. Parnell’s sin, not Mr. Parnell’s defective strategy, 
that has made him impossible. It must be a little 
vexatious to find that this expectation is altogether dis- 
appointed, and that if Mr. Parnell could only have squared 
Mr. Gladstone, he might still be the leader of a united 
party. Nor is our sympathy a mere barren expression of 
feeling. We have consolation as well as pity to offer. It 
is most fortunate for those who wish to base the rejection 
of Mr. Parnell on moral grounds, that Mr. Gladstone inter. 
vened when he did, since it is plain that had he not done 
so, Mr. Parnell’s conduct would long ago have been con- 
doned alike by English Liberals and Irish Home-rulers, 
with the solitary exception of a minority of conscientious 
Dissenters. As it is, this minority can at least claim Mr. 
Gladstone for an ally, and plead that he, at all events, felt 
no doubt as to the impossibility of continued co-operation 
with the Irish Party if Mr. Parnell continued to lead it. 

That Mr. Dillon is wise in rejecting Mr. Parnell, 
as well as honest in basing that rejection on his 
attitude towards Mr. Gladstone, there can be little 
question. Mr. Parnell has tempted Irishmen to the com- 
mission of the great sin of quarrelling with their bread- 
and-butter. In Mr. O’Brien’s glowing language, the 
English people have offered Irishmen the full measure of 
their national liberties, and Mr. Parnell has bidden them 
madly and treacherously to strike down the right 
hand of friendship, and to fling the country back 
into a period of anarchy, discouragement, and de- 
spair, of which no man can see the end. We think, 
indeed, that Mr. O’Brien exaggerates the danger to which 
the cause of Home-rule was exposed. We believe that 
even after Mr. Gladstone’s declaration, the English Liberals 
would have come round to Mr. Parnell if his Irish followers 
had remained true to him. Those who take the opposite 
view do not attach sufficient weight to the very awkward 
position in which the Liberals would have found them- 
selves if the Irish vote had been withdrawn from them in 
Parliament and in the constituencies. As that position 
came to be realised, they would, we are convinced, 
have opened negotiations with Mr. Parnell, and under 
pressure of party necessities have accepted Mr. Parnell’s 
terms. No doubt they very much preferred being spared 
this capitulation. It was an immense relief to them 
when the majority of the Nationalist Members turned 
their backs on Committee-room No. 15, and declared 
that, as between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone, they 
were all for Mr. Gladstone. But if this relief had been 
withheld, the English Liberals would have swallowed this 
humiliation with the same unfailing appetite that has helped 
them to get down so many others. Still, though we feel 
sure that this is what would have happened, it is of course 
possible that the calculation would have proved wrong, and 
that the retention of Mr. Parnell as leader would really 
have involved the terrible consequences which Mr. O’Brien 
attributes to it. And if this was possible, it was no doubt 
the part of a prudent politician not to run any unnecessary 
risk. If this was the opinion of the seceders last winter, 
still more may it be the opinion of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien in the present summer. A declaration on their 
part in favour of Mr. Parnell would only have complicated 
the situation. Though it would not have ensured Mr. 
Parnell’s victory, it might have delayed his defeat. But 
if that defeat had been much delayed, the effect on the 
General Election might have been disastrous to Irish hopes ; 
and it is only natural that Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 
should wish to avert this result. 

Mr. Dillon found himself on Sunday in a very agreeable 
position. He held the gift-horse firmly by the bridle, so 
that he could subject its mouth to the closest possible 
examination, without running any risk of its being with- 
drawn from his scrutiny. The Land-purchase Bill has 
passed ; consequently, it is easy to abuse it. The legal rail- 
ways have been made; consequently, it is safe to say that 
Mr. Balfour had no good motive in making them. There 
is no fear that the Irish tenant will decline to send his 
produce by the one, or to sell his land under the other, 
by anything that Mr. Dillon can say; nor will he be deterred 
from giving Mr. Dillon an enthusiastic hearing by the 
knowledge that he is daily profiting by the acts of the 
brutal Chief Secretary. Mr. Dillon is so confident in the 
ability of the tenant to keep the two ideas distinct, that he 
proposes, immediately after the harvest, “to take to the 
country, and speak to the people on the old lines of the 
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land agitation.” If he is content with securing large 
audiences and hearty cheers, and does not ask his hearers 
to prove their sincerity by refusing to buy their holdings, 
we have no doubt he will “take to the country” with 
much apparent effect. He is not, we know, opposed to 
the spending of English money in Ireland, provided it is 
clearly understood that it is no part of the duty of an Irish 
leader to say a civil word for the Englishmen who spend it. 
We wish, for the sake of the evicted tenants, that it was 
equally no part of his duty to hold out hopes that are 
certain never to be fulfilled. 





MR. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


W* question whether the death of Mr. James Russell 

Lowell will be felt even in the United States more 
keenly than it is felt in England. Whether as a poet, or 
as a critic, or as a statesman, the loss is as serious to his 
countrymen on this side of the Atlantic as to his country- 
men on the other. Indeed, Mr. Loweil never felt more at 
home than he did in London,—a city even the climate of 
which he appreciated as few Londoners appreciate it,—and 
he seemed to be as much the favourite of the best English 
society as any other Englishman, however great his genius 
and however popular his politics. During the years in 
which he was American Minister here, he rendered the 
greatest services in drawing the two countries nearer to 
each other, and he rendered them with that frank- 
ness, simplicity, and refinement of manner which has 
given rise to the remark that the most cultivated 
Americans seem to be incapable of that official pride 
and self-importance which so often destroys the charm 
of European diplomatists, and sometimes even of Euro- 
pean statesmen. Mr. Lowell’s simplicity was at least 
as remarkable as his wit, and his good sense as con- 
spicuous as his sensitiveness. Indeed, he was a keener 
and severer critic of his own susceptibilities than any one 
else could be; so that two distinct personalities appeared to 
live together in his brain, one of them exhibiting all the 
delicacy and sensitiveness of a poet of unusually fine 
organisation, the other all the shrewdness and knowledge 
of the world of an unusually wide and caustic cosmo- 
politan experience. It is not at all usual for qualities 
embodying these very different and very conspicuous 
forms of power to be combined in the same man. 
But in Mr. Lowell they were so combined. His mind 
was at once fine and sagacious, idealist and practical, 
humorous and businesslike, witty and sober; so that 
while he was fastidious in his methods and delicate 
in his personal appreciations of the idiosyncrasies of 
others, he never flinched from driving home the one 
practical impression which it became his duty as a diplo- 
matist to enforce. There was a question at one time 
whether the late Lord Granville or Mr. Lowell were the 
more accomplished and subtle in conveying, without 
offence, the suggestion or conviction which it might be the 
duty of either of them to impress on any one to whom the 
communication might not be welcome. And probably this 
is a point which would *be very differently determined by 
different people. But though equal in courtesy and grace 
of manner to Lord Granville, we should say that Mr. Lowell 
had the greater power of the two to impress his meaning, 
even where it was a meaning painful and difficult to enforce, 
without conveying even the slightest tincture of personal 
discourtesy. Lord Granville was perhaps even fuller of the 
suaviter in modo, but Mr. Lowell never forgot the necessity, 
where the necessity existed, of conveying also the impression 
of the fortiter in ve. With all his grace, there was a plain- 
ness of purpose in him which could not be mistaken. 

In English and American literature, Mr. Lowell will 
hold always a very considerable place. The humour and 
satire of his “ Biglow Papers” is unique in our poetry. 
Perhaps of all efforts in the region of political humour, 
they show the greatest results, for unquestionably they 
wielded more power in determining the issue of the con- 
flict between North and South, than any other literary 
effort of our century, or perhaps even of our race. They 
moulded the mind of New England for many years before 
the conflict broke out. They filled it with scorn for the tem- 
porisers and worldly politicians. They saturated it with his 
contemptuous estimate of the various vulgar and subtle self- 
deceptions by which cruel selfishness hides from itself the 
greediness and rapacity of its own motives. They made 
the pro-slavery men appear ridiculous as well as arrogant. 





They made the trimmers in the North appear as mean as 
they were cowardly. And after the contest broke out, 
they filled the hearts of the Northerners with enthusiasm 
and courage and self-sacritice and heroic fortitude. A more 
remarkable combination of satire and zeal, of scorn and 
pathos, of penetrating invective and ardent patriotism, 
of loathing for hypocrisy and of fiery sympathy with 
the oppressed, was never embodied in any series of 
political squibs. Indeed, they are much more than 
squibs. They contain the most scathing exposure of 
the greediness, the craft, the cowardice, the cruelty of the 
slaveowning and the trimming sections of the Union, 
which has ever been thrown into the form of political 
satire, or adorned with the play of political humour. The 
letters of Birdofredum Sawin and the creed of John P. 
Robinson will live in English literature for ages after 
the last slave has been set free, and probably till the 
last political trimmer has been held up to scorn,— 
which can hardly happen much before the advent 
of the Millennium. Surely never in any political satire 
was there so much genial fun combined with so caustic 
and brilliant 2 power of irony. That was what made 
the “Biglow Papers” so marvellous a power in the 
great controversy. There was lambent humour enough 
to diffuse a sense of genial and hearty laughter over an 
exposure of selfishness and insincerity so potent as to 
inspire one with a sort of awe of the man who wielded 
so sharp a rapier. One hardly knows whether the rich- 
ness of the humour is more fascinating than the 
keenness of the irony, or the keenness of the irony more 
overpowering than the richness of the humour. Mr. 
Lowell was a lyric poet of some force. But as a humorist 
and a satirist he wielded verse with a trenchant ease that 
has seldom been equalled in the history of literature,— 
never perhaps surpassed. 





THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


HE Russian Government are at last beginning to 
realise the gravity of the situation created by the 
failure of the crops in Western Russia. On Tuesday, an 
Imperial ukase was issued forbidding the export of “rye, 
rye-meal, and every kind of bran from the Russian ports 
in the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, or over 
the western frontier, this measure to come into force on 
the 27th inst.” Next, it has been ordered that railway 
freights for grain are to be reduced, and the Minister of 
the Interior is authorised to adopt “any further steps that 
he may deem expedient to facilitate the moving of corn 
from those parts where there is a superfluity to those where 
there is scarcity.” Still stronger evidence of the serious 
character of the famine is to be found in the fact that “the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture are empowered 
to buy grain at current prices both for sowing and for the 
sustenance of the inhabitants where this is necessary ; and 
the keepers of the Crown woods and forests in the twenty 
inland provinces have received orders to let the distressed 
inhabitants have firewood for nothing.” It is also stated 
that extensive relief works, such as country roads, new 
public buildings, and the like, are to be set on foot, and 
the sum of fifteen million roubles has been assigned for 
this purpose. In face of these facts, it is no longer possible 
to doubt that the Russian famine of 1891 will be one of 
terrible severity. Russian traders and farmers in the 
provinces unaffected by the failure of the crops were 
looking forward to being able to dispose of their pro- 
duce to unusual advantage, as prices have risen very 
greatly during the last few months. Now, however, 
the foreign market is closed to them altogether, except 
for white corn, and they will very likely have to dispose 
of the rye at rates regulated by the Government. Nor 
will the farmers be the only sufferers. Russia pays her 
way in the world’s market by her exports of cereals, and 
the falling-off in them may seriously compromise the whole 
commerce and industry of the country. It is, then, more 
than likely that the Russian famine will produce a very 
great amount of mercantile disturbance. In the first 
place, several large provinces will for the time be utterly 
ruined. For the most part, agriculture is their sole staple 
of industry, and, therefore, the temporary ruin of the 
farming class will involve that of all the other classes in 
the community. In the rest of Russia, the dislocation of 
commerce and credit incidental to the grave interference 
with trade caused by the prohibition of the export of rye, is 
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certain to lead to a great deal of distress. From these causes, 
then, a very large amount of distress and disturbance is sure 
to take place among the poorer portions of the community. 
But in Russia the poor are so large a per-centage of 
the population, that this means politically something far 
more serious than it would in other European countries. 
And in this particular year the distress will be borne with 
special difficulty. The circumstance that the Jews are 
either expelled or in process of being expelled, will tell 
heavily against the ability of the peasants to bear the strain 
of trade depression. In periods of economic strain and 
difficulty, it is the function of the banker and money- 
lender to tide over the distress by means of loans. The 
money-lender produces an average of prosperity. He is 
the machinery by which the losses of an exceptionally bad 
year are spread over the better years. In a word, he acts 
like those parts of a clock which regulate the pace, and 
keep an even speed. The Jews performed this useful 
work in Russia. That they were often tyrannical, or 
appeared to be tyrannical—foreclosure always looks like 
oppression—we do not doubt ; but at the same time, they 
aftorded as much help to the smaller Russian traders and 
cultivators as the English Banks do to our commercial 
classes. No doubtin a little time Land Banks or Christian 
money-lenders will grow up to take the place of the Jews. 
The famine, however, has come before this change has been 
accomplished. We may expect, therefore, that the con- 
dition of Russia next winter will be found to be greatly 
aggravated by the absence or paralysis of the Jews. Once 
again punishment will have fallen on the oppressors of the 
Hebrew race. It is not improbable that the period of 
poverty which Russia must face will bring to the front 
with renewed force the political agitation that is always 
smouldering in Russia. Nihilism will find starving peasants 
far more open to its teachings than when they are full-fed. 
That the Nihilists will be able to get up a peasant revolt, 
we do not say. If, however, they were to succeed in 
doing so, it is quite conceivable that the Romanoff dynasty 
might be in severe straits. Catherine II. was very 
nearly overcome in her efforts to put down the great 
peasant insurrection which threatened her throne. We 
may, in fact, go so far as to say that Nihilism will 
only win through a peasant rising. As long as the country 
districts are not affected, nothing greatly matters. No 
doubt famines have often happened before in Russia 
without leading to political outbreaks, and this one may 
prove as little dangerous as those that have preceded it. 
At the same time, it is evident that the Czar and his 
advisers have a very difficult task before them,—a task 
which will tax the administrativere resources of the Empire 
to the utmost. 

If the famine is likely to have important results at home, 
it is also likely to affect the interests of the rest of the 
world. So great is the solidarity of mankind in matters 
affecting any of the great trades, that an act such as that 
taken by the Russian Government in regard to the export 
of rye, is certain to be felt throughout the civilised world. 
The immediate effect of the ukase on Austria and Germany 
will be most disastrous. Rye is the staple food of those 
countries, and in both cases a great deal of imported rye 
is consumed. But in Germany 90 per cent. of this im- 
ported rye comes from Russia. The prohibition of the 
Russian rye export is therefore a most serious blow to 
Germany, for Russia is practically the only country from 
which an extra supply of rye can be obtained. In view 
of the situation thus created, Herr Richter is said to 
demand the removal of the duties on corn, in order that 
the deficiency may be met in this way. It is stated, how- 
ever, that General von Caprivi holds that it would be utterly 
impossible to accede to this request. But whether he does 
or not, one thing is certain,—the deficiency of rye in 
Germany will have to be met by an extra consumption of 
oats or wheat. But this extra demand for oats and wheat 
will mean an increase in price throughout the world. 
Hence, not only Germany and Austria, but every civilised 
nation will be affected. In the first place, the American, 
Indian, and Australian cultivators will gain ; for they will 
be selling an abundant crop dear. On the other hand, 
England will suffer on the whole, by reason of the 
increase in the price of bread-stuffs. Her farmers will 
gain, but an infinitely larger and more important 
elass—the non-farming bread-consumers—will be worse 
off. In fact, all countries, except those whose staple 
is corn-growing, will suffer. It is conceivable that 





in yet another way the Russian famine may affect 
Europe. Suppose, as seems not at all unlikely, that in 
Germany and Austria rye stands at as high a price as 
wheat, or even a little higher,—it is higher at this moment, 
but that may be merely the result of panic. Under these 
circumstances, many of the poor who are now accustomed 
to nothing but rye-bread will take to white bread. If they 
still prefer the black bread, this temporary eating of white 
will not matter. Suppose, however, a taste for wheaten 
bread is developed, the fashion changes, and the German 
peasants, like their English brethren of a hundred years 
ago, suddenly refuse to eat black bread. The change 
would take place as by magic, if it once entered men’s 
minds that to live on rye was a mark of social inferiority. 
If this happened, the pressure on wheat would be greatly 
increased, and the price would tend to rise till allowance 
- the extra demand had been made in the States and 
ndia. 

Before leaving the subject of the Russian famine, we may 
note yet another direction in which it is possible that it will 
be felt. Itis quite conceivable that it will affect American 
party politics. The Farmers’ Alliance, the third party of the 
States, is at present suffering from a period of depres- 
sion. It has resolved, however, on one last bid for popu- 
laritv. During the past year it has been strongly 
advising the tillers of the soil not to sell their wheat 
early, but to hold on in the hope of obtaining a 
higher price. Lately this policy has been further 
emphasised by the despatch to the Western farmers 
of some two million circulars containing this advice. 
Now, it is obvious that this was a dangerous game. If 
wheat had gradually fallen in the European markets, the 
farmers would have lost heavily by waiting for a better 
price, and the Alliance would probably have not survived 
the odium created by its bad advice. Since, however, 
wheat is rising, and is likely, we should imagine, to rise 
still further, owing to the demand in Germany created by 
the prohibition of the export of rye from Russia, the 
Alliance will have tendered profitable advice, and will have 
won the gratitude of the farmer. Under these circum- 
stances, then, the Farmers’ Alliance may possibly obtain 
a fresh lease of life. If it does, and again becomes a 
power, we shall probably see one or other of the two great 
parties in the State revolutionise their principles in order 
to purchase its help. The character in Dickens who brings 
“the bushel of wheat” into every argument was, after all, 
not so very far wrong. 





THE NEW BOILER FOR WAR-SHIPS. 


7 annual report of the Engineer-in-Chief of the 
; American Navy for the past year bears out with 
singular completeness the opinion recently expressed in 
the Spectator, that the introduction of the new water-tube 
boiler into our Navy cannot long be delayed. It appears 
that in 1888 the United States Naval Department decided 
to invite manufacturers of the water-tube, or “coil ” 
boilers, as they are called in the States, to submit their 
work to a series of exhaustive tests of the steam-making 
power, economy of coal, lightness, ease of making repairs, 
and simplicity of manufacture of such boilers, with a view 
to fitting them in part of the new Navy. It was made a 
condition of the competition that such boilers as were sub- 
mitted should be already in successful use at sea or on 
shore; and this businesslike and sensible proceeding is 
now the subject of a special report, which the Engineer- 
in-Chief embodies in his own, with the following signifi- 
cant comments. “The results of these trials,” says that 
official, “ are of the greatest value, not only to the service, 
but to the engineering world as well. The tests were the 
most severe and carefully made of any of which we have 
knowledge, and have established a standard which future 
boilers must equal or surpass even to be considered.” 
“The decrease in weight for a given power,” the 
report continues, “is but one of the advantages gained 
from the coil or tubulous boilers, though this advantage 
alone would warrant their being used. Steam can be raised 
in no more time than is required ‘to start and build up 
the fire, say half-an-hour; while to keep a ship with 
ordinary boilers in such readiness would be simply im- 
possible, for the fires would require to be so heavily banked, 
that the supply of coal in the bunkers would soon be ex- 
hausted.” He goes on to state that coil boilers are 
“cheaper for the same power;” that they “can be 
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taken to pieces and shipped in comparatively small 
packages to any part of the world;” that they ‘can be 
used with forced draught with greater safety ;” that “no 
over-heating or burning can occur;” and that “a serious 
explosion with this type is impossible.” It was therefore 
decided to fit them at once in the coast-defence ironclad 
‘Monterey ;’ and the Engineer-in-Chief concludes by 
stating his conviction that “the use of boilers of the coil 
type is already a necessity in vessels of small displacement 
and enormously large power like cruisers and torpedo- 
boats,” and that in his opinion “it will not be many years 
before their use will be general in all steam-vessels, 
merchantmen as well as men-of-war.” The opinion so 
strongly stated had already been anticipated in some 
degree by the adoption of a boiler of the same kind, but 
of English design, by Mr. Herreshoff for the ‘ Cushing,’ the 
first of the new seagoing torpedo-boats built under the new 
naval programme for the United States. 

The views of the latest converts to the new system are 
supported in every particular by a paper written by the 
Sub-Director of the Danish Dockyards, giving in great 
detail the reasons which induced the Danish Government 
to use the new boiler, first for torpedo-boats, and subse- 
quently for fast cruisers. In 1886, the Danish Chief 
Director concluded, almost in the words of the American 
Chief Engineer, that “the defects of the common boiler 
were of such a nature as to make it merely a question of 
time when water-tube [coil] boilers would take its place.” 
The defects were, that the fires had to be lighted several 
hours before steaming; that when once started at high 
powers, they could not be stopped suddenly, for then “ tubes 


leaked, steaming had to be discontinued, and the ship, 


would be at the mercy of the enemy.” So new boats 
were built and fitted with English water-tube boilers 
built by Thornycroft. “In these boilers,” says the 
Danish constructors, “steam was raised generally in 
from twenty to thirty minutes,”—the same result that was 
obtained from the American boilers. ‘The steam pressure 
could be raised to 100 lb. per square inch in a few minutes ; 
and the engines could be stopped suddenly at full 
speed without accident. One boat had been stopped 
suddenly 460 times when running at speeds varying 
from 3 to 21 knots an hour. Best of all, the coal 
burnt was in the proportion of 23 to 34 of that 
burnt in the old boilers in order to make the same 
amount of steam, while the weight of the boiler to pro- 
duce a given power was nearly two-thirds less than that 
of the old type, and the water carried in it but one-seventh. 
The boiler “did not need any special care or treatment, 
and any speed of the engines which the commander at any 
moment might desire, could be obtained at short notice, 
and without fear of putting the boiler hors de combat from 
leaky tubes.” 

Since 1889, when this report was written, boats have also 
been fitted with “coil-boilers” for the French, American, 
Brazilian, and Argentine Navies, with the remarkable result 
that in each case the vessel has exceeded the speed of 
any other in the service for which it was built. Those of the 
‘Coureur’ type, built by the French, have done 23} knots, 
the highest speed given for any French vessel in “‘ The Naval 
Annual.” During the present summer, two vessels built in 
England for the Argentine Government did 24 knots for 
two hours’ continuous steaming; and two others, built for 
Brazil, just before their passage across the Atlantic, main- 
tained the unequalled speed of 25 knots for a two-hours’ 
trial. These were Thornycroft boats. But it must not 
be forgotten that “coil-boilers” are not the property of 
any one firm or inventor. The boiler so highly praised by 
the United States Engineer-in-Chief was built by an 
American engineer, Mr. Ward. In France, the Du Temple 
and Belleville boilers are said to give excellent results, as 
well as those made by M. Normand. But all these have 
one principle in common. The water from which the 
steam is to be evaporated is carried in bent tubes, not un- 
like coils of macaroni, over the fire, and the pressure of the 
steam is from within the tubes outward. The consequence 
18, that the greater the pressure in these tubes, the tighter 
the tube fits into the joints which connect them with the 
water chambers. Moreover, the fierce heat of the fire does 
not play upon these same joints, causing them to give 
way and leak, with the disastrous results with which the 
failures of our fast cruisers have made us so familiar. 

. _ Nodoubt these failures have been matter for keen regret 
to the Admiralty, as well as to the public. At first sight, 


it is difficult to understand why “ merchant cruisers” like 
the ‘City of Paris,’ ‘City of New York,’ ‘ Majestic,’ and 
‘Teutonic, can maintain an average ocean-speed of 
19 knots across the Atlantic, this average ocean-speed 
including stoppages for storm or fog; while specially 
designed cruisers like the ‘ Latona’ can only do an average 
of 14 knots down the Mediterranean. If, as has 
been asserted, the boilers fitted to the new fleet were 
the same as those fitted to fast passenger-boats, and 
worked under the same conditions, the Admiralty might 
justly have pointed to the experience of the past as 
a justification of their policy. But neither of these 
assumptions is correct. The want of space in the 
war-ship made both impossible. The ‘Teutonic’ is 565 ft. 
long, and as many boilers as were required to give the 
steam wanted, with a minimum use of forced draugiti, 
were placed in her. In the cruisers, no such extension of 
length was possible. Consequently, few boilers could be 
placed in them. But in order to get much steam out of few 
boilers, the Admiralty designers made what was, in fact, an 
experiment of the rashest kind. Retaining the form of the 
old boiler, they greatly increased the number of tubes 
through which the heat passes, and worked these at a 
pressure, and with a furious heat from forced draught, for 
which no previous experience gave any warrant. The 
numerous and disheartening attempts to overcome this 
initial error have now been so completely abandoned, that 
the extra tubes, which alone could give the heating surface 
necessary to get steam enough for high speeds, are being 
removed, and the boilers are now reconverted to the old 
mercantile pattern, though want of space forbids the 
increase in their number which alone gives to the Atlantic 
liners their splendid ocean-speed. 

Sir N. Barnaby, one of the most honest and able of naval 
architects, recently pleaded with his brother-shipbuilders 
for a measure of “ generous sympathy ” for the engineers 
who were responsible for the recent failures. The public 
are not wanting either in generosity or sympathy ; and if, 
with the failure of their own experiment, and the further 
experiences of the new boiler quoted above to guide them, 
our naval constructors can still give our new ships the 
speeds for which they were designed, there is no reason te 
suppose that the memory of past failures will be lasting. 





A DREAM OF CONQUEST AND CONFEDERATION. 


BRILLIANT dream of conquest and confederation 
has just been published by Messrs. Cassell, which we 
should suppose, from internal evidence, to be the book of 
some Irish Home-ruler with an intimate knowledge of 
naval affairs, a minute acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of our Colonies,—especially those of Australasia, 
—and a dash of the diplomatist which pleasantly lights 
up the general political effect. Of course the name on 
the title-page, ‘A. Nelson Seaforth,” is a nom de plume ; 
but whoever may be the author, his purpose is no doubt 
to stimulate that desire for the federalisation of the Empire 
on which Mr. Freeman, as will be seen by one of our 
reviews, pours such a volume of historical cold water. The 
author finds room in his scheme of Federation even for 
Trish Home-rule, in a manner that Mr. Gladstone, at least 
if he holds now the language which he held in 1886, would 
consider quite inadequate to the urgent political needs of 
the sister-islands. In 1886, Mr. Gladstone would certainly 
never have dreamt of being satisfied with such a bond 
between England and Ireland as would satisfy him for the 
purposes of Imperial unity ; indeed, whatever may be his 
bias now, in those days Mr. Gladstone was a very hesitating 
Imperialist, and as anxious not to include widely separated 
States of widely severed interests and genius in anything 
like a cramping unity, as he was then confident that the des- 
tinies of Great Britain and Ireland must be closely though 
not oppressively intertwined. But Mr. Nelson Seaforth, 
whoever he may be, is not at all of that mind. In his 
fictitious picture of the great naval war between England 
and France, which, assuming that he is writing its story 
in 1930, he declares to have taken place a year or two 
from the present date, he opens the way to a loose con- 
federation of all the parts of the Empire, into whick 
Ireland enters, we presume, on the same terms with the 
Canadian Dominion, the Australasian Confederation, and 
the various associated Anglo-African States. 
But whatever the political intention of the writer, the 





' dream itself is full of imaginative interest and vivacity. 
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The origin of the quarrel between England and France is 
to be found in the escape of French convicts from New 
Caledonia, and the injuries they inflict on the States of 
the newly confederated Australasian Power. The Colonists 
take liberties with these French Récidivistes, which excite 
the fury of the French people; and finding that England 
is isolated, and believing her naval preparations to be very 
backward, France seizes the opportunity to declare war, 
under the impression that she will catch the English 
Navy unprepared, and be able to annihilate it. The con- 
fusion and unreadiness in which the naval preparations of 
England are actually found, is described with great vivacity. 
The English Mediterranean Fleet had been divided, partly 
in order not to excite French susceptibilities, and partly 
because the strategists had convinced themselves that they 
would have Italy as an ally in the case of any naval war. 
Vice-Admiral Tryon was at Minorca. Rear-Admiral Bed- 
ford, with the Levant Squadron, was at Crete when war was 
declared, and the danger was that the Levant Fleet might be 
caught and overpowered. Admiral Bedford determines ona 
bold stroke, and, passing between Sardinia and Corsica by 
night, evades the French fleet, and unites with the Vice- 
Adumniral’s fleet near Carthagena. The following will give 
some impression of the vividness of the fictitious narrative : 
— On the bridge of the ‘Galatea’ scouting six miles in 
front, Commander de Lisle was intently watching the 
slowly rising hulls of the approaching vessels, of which he 
could already count eleven. As he gazed, the land breeze 
reached the strangers, and suddenly from one of them the 
white ensign lazily floated to the east. ‘The Admiral, 
sir, said the commander, handing his glass to Captain 
the Hon. Edward Lambton, who, after looking through it 
for a moment and identifying the ‘Sans Pareil,’ gravely 
shook hands with him, and gave the order to the signal- 
man—‘ Hoist 849.’ ” 


The question then becomes a serious one as to where and 
when the Toulon and Brest Fleets will unite, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, at the head of the Channel Fleet, being entrusted 
with the duty of watching the Brest Fleet, and following it 
in case of its leaving Brest. Admiral Hornby is raised by 
acclamation to the supreme naval command, and discover- 
ing that a large part of the French fleet had passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar and turned towards the South, he 
follows it, being fully convinced that the Brest Fleet will 
effect a junction with it off the coast of Africa, and that 
the Duke of Edinburgh will follow it so closely that he 
shall soon have an opportunity of effecting a junction with 
the Duke’s command; and this, of course, he orders 
his fast-sailing cruisers to bring about by giving the 
earliest possible information to the Channel Fleet 
of his movements. The two French fieets effect 
their junction, and the two English flects soon after 
succeed in meeting not far from Teneriffe, which is sup- 
posed to give the name to the great uaval battle which 
follows. The writer has here full scope for the display of 
his minute knowledge of both Navies; and his picture of 
the almost chaotic individualism and incapacity for any- 
thing like concerted action of the ships in the first 
mighty battle under steam-power with the new naval 
artillery, is a most effective piece of writing, whether it 
represents truly or not conditions which have never 
yet been realised. The picture is, in fact, just what 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, in his clever little brochure, “In 
a Conning-Tower,” has described on a somewhat more 
microscopic scale. But the realism of its details is 
admirably done, as the following brief passage will show :— 
“The scene, which was witnessed from the United States 
ships ‘Texas’ and ‘ Yorktown’—the latter of which was 
badly hit by a stray projectile—is stated to have been 
terrific. Great smoke-wreaths sprang into the air, hiding 
the combatants; and then, sweeping away in fantastic 
forms, revealed glimpses of shattered hulls. The roar of 
the smaller guns appeared continuous; but above it rose 
the thunder of the huge ordnance—latterly less frequent ; 
while the crash of shattered ironwork, and occasional faint 
cheers, could still be distinguished. Out of this vortex of 
fire, fragments of armour-plates, stanchions, and fittings 
were flying far and wide as from a volcano; a portion 
of the breech of a 6-pounder gun, with a hand and wrist 
attached to it, falling on the deck of the ‘Texas.’” 
Of course the Battle of Teneriffe ends in the complete 
defeat of the French Navy. One can always defeat an 
opponent in imagination, whatever one can do in fact. 
But it is admitted that the French Fleet was outnumbered, 





and full respect is paid to the valour and scientific skill 
with which their operations were conducted. In the mean- 
time, the Australian Colonists had taken up the cause of 
the Mother-country, as they were bound to do in a war 
begun on their behalf, and had taken possession of New 
Caledonia and stormed the French fort there. Of course 
the enthusiasm which ensues is very favourable for a large 
scheme of Confederation, the result being, as we have 
already said, that the United Kingdom disappears from 
history, while the capital of the new Empire becomes 
peripatetic, the Council of the Confederation sometimes 
meeting in London, sometimes at Ottawa, sometimes at 
Sydney, while Great Britain and Ireland fall into line with 
the various States,—no longer Dependencies,—of which the 
United Kingdom had formerly been the head. 

We have but one criticism to make on this brilliant 
dream of an idealist imagination. It is this,-that we 
cannot imagine a house of cards more fragile than a 
Confederation of distant States thus united in the 
enthusiasm of a passionate temporary sympathy, and 
compelled to show, even by the habitual migration of the 
capital, that there is no true centre to the Empire. An 
Amphictyonic Council so constructed might possibly 
negotiate the conditions of a few defensive or even 
offensive alliances, but such a Council could dispose of the 
permanent foreign policy of such a State as our own, about 
as easily as a constantly fluctuating mind could lay down 
the principles of a firm and consistent career. 








BARREL-ORGANS. 

P till now, the United Kingdom has been the paradise of 
barrel-organs. They have been hymned by Calverley 
in immortal verse, and they have been allowed to molest our 
peace and our slumbers almost without protest,—at any rate, 
without effective protest. They were permitted, it may be 
remembered, to kill the greatest pictorial humorist of our 
day, perhaps of all time, without any serious indignation 
being aroused. John Leech solemnly asserted before his 
death that the cause of the illness to which he succumbed was 
barrel-organs. He was literally ground to death by the organs 
that surrounded his house in Kensington,—a fate as terrible 
as that designed for an unorthodox prelate by Sydney Smith. 
“He deserves to be preached to death by wild curates,” was 
Sydney Smith’s sentence of condemnation. It looks, however, 
as if a reaction were at last beginning to set in, and 
as if the barrel-organ would soon be put under the London 
Council, and otherwise regulated, if not out of existence, at 
any rate in such a way as to make it more possible than now 
for the ordinary householder “ to face the music.” Our reason 
for believing that something is brewing in regard to “the 
trade, profession, or calling” of itinerant musicians, is derived 
from the fact that on March 9th last, Lord Salisbury, in con- 
formity with an address of the House of Commons, sent a 
circular-letter to her Majesty’s representatives at Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, Madrid, St. Petersburg, and Washington, 
requesting that “their Excellencies would furnish him with a 
report showing the regulations and control of itinerant street- 
musicians in the capitals where they reside.” In response to 
this appeal, it is amusing to find persons associated so strongly 
in the public mind with “high politics” as Lord Lytton or 
Sir Robert Morier, writing gravely about “mountebanks, 
organ-grinders, itinerant musicians, and singers,” and the 
particular forms of licences they require. The general result 
of the researches made on the Continent is to the effect that no 
one is allowed to make music for money in the streets without 
having first obtained a licence from the police. It appears, 
however, that the Municipality of Madrid still leaves some- 
thing very like a free hand to the guitar. Like Milton in the 
* Areopagitica,” they evidently deem it useless to attempt to 
tell the lutes and viols when and how they shall prattle. The 
piano-organs, on the other hand, have been “altogether 

suppressed” in the Spanish capital. 

Far more interesting, however, than the regulations in vogue 
in Europe, are those which obtain in the United States. It 
might be supposed that in the land of the free the barrel- 
organ would be unmuzzled, and that the right to free noises 
would be jealously guarded by clauses in the Federal Con- 
stitution. Unfortunately, however, this inalienable attribute 
of liberty was somehow lost sight of by the fathers of the 
State, and in many towns and cities the life of the itinerant 
musician is anything but a happy one. In New York, 
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for example, the barrel-organist is “ cabined, cribbed, 
confined” within a veritable strait-waistcoat of rules and 
regulations. He must not play except between 9 o'clock 
in the morning and 7 o’clock at night. He must not 
turn his handle within 500 ft. of any school-house or 
church or chapel, during school or service hours. Again, 
any householder has the right summarily to move him on 
to a place not within 250 ft. of the aforesaid householder’s 
dwelling. But this being so, three or four householders can 
easily hold a whole street against all organ-grinders, especially 
if they are assisted by having a school or two and a church in 
their vicinity. Where to play must indeed be a somewhat 
difficult problem for the New York artist. Even when he has 
got a spot 500ft. away from all schools or churches, he is 
liable at any moment to be warned off by some private 
individual who desires to avail himself of the 250 ft. clause. 
But this 250 ft. limit will often be enough to drive the wretched 
grinder within range of a church or a school. Truly the 
New York barrel-organist is not to be envied. Nor is this 
a'l. It is made a misdemeanour, punishable by a fine 
of $10, or ten days’ imprisonment, “to solicit, ask, or 
request any money for performers directly or indirectly.” 
Only in one particular does the itinerant musician “score” in 
the Empire City. The regulations forbid the Mayor to issue 
more than three hundred licences, and therefore the happy 
possessor of a licence may regard himself as a monopolist. 
In this respect, however, he is still far behind. the organ- 
grinders of Richmond (Va.) There, we are told, there are 
no restrictions placed upon itinerant musicians. They are 
free to exercise their calling without regulations, with the 
solitary exception that “the city musicians are protected from 
competition from the outside, bands from the country and 
from other States being strictly prohibited.” In Baltimore; 
too, there are no restrictions upon the exercise of their calling. 
It is a case of grind as you please. “ Any individual may 
start a barrel-organ, and play when and where he pleases.” 
In Chicago, however, the rattle of the barrel-organ is no 
longer heard in the land. The musicians have ceased in the 
metropolis of Illinois. The account of the silence that now 
reigns in Chicago must be quoted in Consul Sadler’s own 
words :—* About two years ago it was found that they had 
increased to such an extent, and had become so great a 
nuisance on account of their frightening horses and causing 
other annoyance or disturbance, that they were wholly pro- 
hibited. There is no ordinance to that effect in the city 
Code, but the prohibition of all musical performances, organ- 
grinding, or horn-blowing, is carried out by the police under the 
order of the Mayor. No street-music whatever is now heard 
within the city limits, except such as may be licensed or per- 
mitted by the Mayor and police for processions or parade of 
entertainments, unless perhaps a very occasional musician may 
be found playing under the porch of a private house, and if 
not causing any annoyance may not be interfered with by the 
police, or be discovered; nor are there any cries, bell-ringing, 
horn-blowing, or other noise to attract attention, or other 
annoyance of that nature, heard in the streets, except the 
cries of the newsboy.” St. Louis, Chicago’s great rival, is 
equally severe on the organ-grinder. Indeed, the regulations 
of that city must be said to cut the record in regard to 
severity. ‘No licence,” it is enacted, “shall be granted to any 
person who shall carry about the streets any hand-organ or 
other musical instrument for the purposes of playing music 
thereon, either on any street, alley, or public highway, or in 
any house for gain; and whoever shall carry such organ or 
instrument for such purposes shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanour; provided that this section shall not be construed 
to refer to music required for a military parade, burial, or 
other processions, or serenading party.” This statutory ex- 
ception of serenades shows that the young ladies of St. Louis 
are not to be trifled with. They were clearly determined to 
protect their swains from all risk of being run-in by an over- 
zealous constable during some pathetic tremolo. Certainly 
nothing could be more annoying for a fair damsel, listening 
behind her lattice to the words of love, than to have her 
rapture broken into by an altercation in the street below 
between the police and the young gentleman. Imagine the 
horror of such a situation! Rosina draws away an eighth 
of an inch of the blind, to peep out at her lover. She 
expects to see him with head thrown back and hand uplifted 
over a guitar—the guitar would, of course, be fastened 





round his neck with a broad blue ribbon—while he pours forth 
a torrent of melody and love. Instead, to her horror, one 
minion of the law has got his hand down Amadis’s coat-collar, 
while another is trying to wrench the prohibited musical 
instrument from his grasp. Meantime, the only sounds that 
reach the window are what is sometimes euphemistically 
described in police-courts as “language.” (“I heard him 
making use of language outside,” is a very common form of 
testimony.) Naturally enough, the women of St. Louis were 
not going to stand that sort of thing. We believe that, as a 
matter of fact, serenades have never been very common at St. 
Louis; but they were quite right not to allow any unneces- 
sary obstacles to be put in their way. If a man wanted to do 
anything so “perfectly charming,” he ought not to be forced 
to risk the police as well as the neighbours’ old boots. 
No doubt, too, the protests of the St. Louis ladies were made 
all the more effective from the fact that a ward. politician, on 
his promotion, is by no means averse to the idea of a serenade 
“in recognition of his great services to the party.” It may be 
remembered that Artemus Ward got up a serenade of this 
kind. Unfortunately, however, the brass band and the rest of 
the serenaders arrived so drunk, that they took his carefully 
prepared impromptu speech, beginning, “ Fellow-citizens, this 
unexpected honour,” as an attempt to cry off his promises of 
payment, and reviled him accordingly. Before leaving the 
subject of American regulation of organ-grinding, we must 
note one or two curious facts as to the towns of Iowa. At 
Des Moines, we are told, “a licence is granted to travel around 
on the streets and play for the purpose of making money 
off the general public, not exceeding one dollar per day.” 
“Strolling bands are sometimes allowed to play on the streets 
of Keokuk without licence. At Council Bluffs no regulations 
exist affecting street-musicians; they play in the streets for 
charity unmolested, and are occasionally hired for some special 
entertainment or purpose during their stay.” More useful for 
English purposes than the example of Keokuk is that of 
Charlestown. There, it is stated, musicians cannot play in 
the streets unless they take out a licence at $15 per day. 
“That sum,” says Consul St. John, “was lately paid by a 
German band; who, finding the business unprofitable, only 
remained two days, and left with a deficit.” “ As a matter of 
fact,” he adds, “a strong feeling against street-musicians 
exists in this town; and the means adopted to keep them at a 
distance have been found to answer most effectually.” 

Into the question of what is the best model for England, if 
something is to be done about the street-organs, we cannot 
enter here. It is enough for the present occasion to take 
notice of how other countries have acted. Before, however, 
leaving the subject of barrel-organs, we may note a curious 
fact in connection therewith. They possess a special privilege, 
secured to them by international agreement. When Europe, 
at the Berne Conference, agreed to establish international 
copyright in music and works of art, as well as in books, it 
became a breach of the law to appropriate a composer’s music 
without payment. If, therefore, nothing had been added, 
the organ-grinder’s occupation would have gone. By Article 3, 
however, of the Final Protocol, it is expressly provided 
that “the manufacture and sale of instruments for the 
mechanical reproduction of musical airs, shall not be con- 
sidered as constituting an infringement of musical copyright.” 
Thus was the organ-grinder protected by the Concert of 
Europe. Possibly, in the time of tribulation which is ap- 
proaching in England, he will chance upon equally considerate 
treatment. 





THE ANATHEMATISING OF BELIEF. 


RATHER curious and significant letter which we publish 

in another column illustrates a modern tendency to 
anathematise belief, instead of unbelief, which appears to 
be growing up among the various Churches. We happen 
to have brought down this tremendous anathema upon 
ourselves by a very simple, and we should have thought a 
very modest remark,—namely, that when a man has left a 
sum of money to be spent on paying for the defence of a par- 
ticular faith, it is not very delicate, even if it is quite honour- 
able, to take the fee and turn the defence into a covert attack 
upon that faith, as Bampton Lecturers have done before now. 
We do not ourselves think it at all wise to leave trust-funds for 
the support of particular theses, whether to promote belief or 
to promote doubt. Even impartial inquiry is all the better 
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and more weighty for being purely voluntary and not sub- 
sidised by trust-funds; and we have no wish to see the 
number of either dogmatic or anti-dogmatic apologies multi- 
plied by the endowment of those who write them. But 
atill, it does seem to be hardly right that a man who 
might never have entered the arena at all, had not a fund 
been left for the purpose of paying for the defence of one 
conclusion, should devote his energies to the critical under- 
mining of that conclusion. Supposing a trust-fund had been 
ereated for the purpose of expounding the beauty of Words- 
worth’s poetry, should we quite approve of a lecturer who 
accepted the stipend and devoted a good deal of energy to the 
skilful depreciation of Wordsworth? We think not. Yet 
that judgment, if passed upon an analogous misappropriation 
ef energy in the theological region, was the sole drift of the 
remark which has elicited from our correspondent the impres- 
sive thunder of his anathema on our narrowness and bigotry. 
Our correspondent is vehemently indignant because we have 
“ suppressed all mention of Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Robert- 
son Smith,” the fact being that we have spoken with the 
greatest appreciation of Robertson Smith, and that throughout 
his controversy with the Free Kirk, we steadily supported him: 
and resisted the attempt to silence him. That we have not 
devoted much attention to Kuenen and Wellhausen, is per- 
feetly true. An intimate knowledge of those elaborate critics 
of the Old Testament is not so widespread that every layman’s 
paper which happens to take a certain interest in Biblical 
criticism, should be required to give accounts of their writings. 
But any one who knows anything of the Spectator, knows that 
we have maintained the widest view of the liberty of Anglicans 
to mvestigate freely the historical character of the Bible, and 
to hold conclusions which many of the greatest divines of our 
Cbhurch,—the late Dr. Liddon, for example, amongst others, 
—held to be dangerously heterodox. 


But what we cannot quite understand is the disposition 
which appears to be growing upon the negative thinkers to 
make it a matter of grave moral censure that any man 
ef decent culture should hold the traditional view of the 
Bible, or even should fail to look down upon such a view 
and denounce it as an ignorant and cowardly illusion. 
“You have a latent fear” that Kuenen, Wellhausen, and 
Robertson Smith “cannot be answered,” says our corre- 
spondent, “and so you dread discussion.” To tell the truth, 
we have no direct acquaintance with Kuenen and Wellbausen 
at all; and as for Robertson Smith, we believe that a great 
deal of his criticism is sound, and have shown our hearty sym- 
pathy with some of its tendencies. But we are willing to 
admit that we see nothing specially exhilarating and worthy 
of triumphant peans in the conviction, even though it may 
be true, that a good deal of the Old Testament is of much 
later date than it was originally supposed to be,—that very 
few (if any) of the Psalms, for instance, are from David’s 
hand; or that Deuteronomy, as we now have it, is cer- 
tainly not of the age of Moses, or of any age at all near the 
age of Moses. These are questions for scholars, and whatever 
the evidence points to, should be held and avowed. But there is 
no ground for positive exultation in disproving the traditional 
view; nor can we see that a critic who, whether rightly or 
wrongly, has come to the conclusion that David’s duel with 
Goliath is a pure myth, is justified in going about with a 
bosom swelling with pride, and in taking upon himself the 
air of virtuous elation which appears to actuate our corre- 
spondent in his denunciation of our stagnation and cowardice. 
We have no wish at all to stifle wise and thoughtful 
eriticism of eituer the Old or the New Testament. But we 
think it a mistake to go about saying in effect,—‘ God, I thank 
thee that Iam not as other critics are, nor even as this old- 
fashioned believer. I explode the Pentateuch, I divide Isaiah. 
I have exposed Chronicles. I hold the true theory of the 
Elohist and the Jehovist. I believe Jeremiah to have been 
behind his age, and the Book of Daniel to be spurious; 
and upon all those who do not glory in these conclusions I 
look down as half-sincere cowards.’ We can understand the 
rectitude and nobility of accepting unpalatable conclusions 
which historic research forces upon us. But we cannot under- 
stand the air of immeasurable superiority and self-righteous- 
ness which seems now to be so often assumed by those who 





ean succeed in persuading themselves that they ought to 
reject more of the old traditions than their neighbours, and 
that by deing so they establish a new claim to the veneration 


of mankind. Suppose it true that the Book of the prophet 
Daniel belongs to a period much nearer to that of Antiochus 
Epiphanes than to that of the fall of Babylon, does it follow 
that those who have not attained to that conclusion, and have 
never perhaps had the means of attaining it, are living in 
heathen darkness, and should be treated as apostates to the 
true light ? We do not understand at all the tone of indignant 
contempt with which it is becoming customary to treat 
all who have not yet abandoned the traditional views of 
Scripture and Scripture history. Let careful scholars judge 
these questions by all means, and not shrink from any true 
light upon them that they can get. But it is at least no touch- 
stone of spiritual life to maintain that the Hexateuch should 
be explained as Wellhausen explains it, or that the Tibingen 
school first discovered the true relation between St. Paul and 
the Twelve, and the origin of the fourth Gospel,—conclusions 
which even the most impartial German criticism is now 
beginning to repudiate. 

We can only explain the modern tendency to assume an 
authoritatively condemnatory tone towards any traditional 
view of the Bible, by supposing that with a considerable school 
of students it is becoming more and more of a passion to 
regard Revelation, not as an unveiling of God’s nature, but as 
a mere development of man’s nature, and to deny that there is 
even so much as a question of a true unveiling of the nature 
of God. If that were true, we must say that it would, in 
our opinion, reduce the Bible, and the traditions which are 
more or less closely bound up with the Bible, to a level of 
importance very different from that which they must have for 
Christians of any kind. The story contained in the Bible then 
becomes a fragment of purely antiquarian interest which might 
well be left tothe learned antiquarian, and to him alone. But 
even then, why so lofty a tone of scorn should be adopted 
towards those who still cling to the idea that God has 
revealed himself through the history of a particular nation, 
we can hardly understand. Probably those who assume 
this attitude think that what we call Revelation is only 
a kind of mystification, and are possessed with that ardent 
desire to expose its false pretensions which was felt by 
many in detecting the fabrication of Ossianic poems, or in 
showing up the forgeries of Simonides. But it is really impos- 
sible to dispose of a whole literature, in some respects the 
greatest of all literatures, as a mere imposition on the human 
race, A continuous history of communion between man and 
a Being infinitely above man, cannot be reasonably explained 
as a continous history of error and delusion, especially when 
the minds through which this story of revelation is handed 
down were intrinsically so great. In all things human there 
will be error, but when a great race transmits from generation 
to generation, through two thousand years at least, a coherent 
attestation of the gradual unveiling of an infinite power which 
has condescended to commune with man through children of 
that race, it will take a great deal more than the unravelling 
of a little complex and confused evidence to convince mankind 
that their history, beliefs, and traditions, and the whole 
structure of their elaborate religious institutions, were com- 
pounded of a mass of elaborate imaginative fiction. Yet 
the tone in which the modern sceptics anathematise any dis- 
position to accept the traditional view, as if it were all weak 
credulity or pious fraud, is only intelligible to us on the assump- 
tion that the very ground-idea of Revelation has been exploded ; 
and that those who hold the language of contempt which is 
adopted, for instance, by our correspondent, are really inspired 
with an earnest desire to liberate mankind from the meshes of 
a huge superstition. For our own part, we believe that the 
ground-idea of Revelation is absolutely true, and has been the 
security for the only true mental and spiritual freedom which 
the human race has ever enjoyed. And we must say that we 
think the opposite view, if it is to be urged with sincerity and 
ability at all, should be urged by men who are not con- 
tinually using liturgies which imply the very creeds they 
are denouncing, and offering up prayers which are pure 
mockeries unless God has really manifested himself specially 
in Jewish history, and become incarnate in one human career 
equally majestic and submissive. Some day, the close of this 
century will be described as the time when the heterodox 
thinkers began to fulminate against the orthodox, and 
Christians were almost treated as excommunicate, not because 
they believed less than they said, but because they did not 
regard their worship as a mere form of words, of which the 
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significance had to be carefully watered down till it became 
hardly significance at all. 





AMUSEMENTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


OW that our energetic contemporary, the Daily Telegraph, 
has done with the subject of “ Amusement,” and has 
already wandered off to “fresh woods and pastures new,” we 
may perhaps be permitted to say a few words on a question 
upon which so many people have already had their say, and 
which has in the course of discussion provoked the expression 
of some rather strange opinions. But before doing so, while 
‘we acknowledge the praiseworthy energy which that journal 
displays in the search for matter to compensate for the pre- 
vailing dearth of news, and our own admiration for the 
dexterous fashion in which it procures such food for considera- 
tion, we must really condole with it on the comparative failure 
-of what at first promised to be a really prolific source of 
inspiration to its correspondents. It is the weakness of nearly 
all public discussions that, unless the exact point at issue is 
perfectly plain and simple, those who discuss it speedily 
arrive at cross-purposes and misunderstandings, and the 
discussion at once languishes. In the present case, the 
original question itself was based upon a curious mis- 
apprehension of a remark which was made the other day 
by Mr. Balfour, and which had been ingeniously twisted into 
bearing a meaning which was not intended. That Mr. Balfour 
should speak of amusement, or diversion of some kind or other 
as being a necessity of healthy life, was natural enough; but 
that he should have wished to advocate a system of State- 
aided amusement was not only very improbable, but extremely 
unlike Mr. Balfour. Another fact that militated against the 
‘complete success of the Daily Telegraph’s subject, was the 
extreme diversity of most people’s ideas as to what constitutes 
amusement. It is as difficult for an unmusical debater to 
discuss the question of free brass-bands with their advocate, 
as it would be for a man without legs to appreciate a proposal 
for providing free bicycles to all who required them. Hence 
it came about that the discussion dwindled and died pre- 
maturely, and that our contemporary has been driven to seek 
sustenance in the wilderness of foolish things,—to inquire 
‘what it is that makes children’s ears so large; to invite dis- 
sertations upon the manners of the rising generation; to 
‘wonder as to the best means of keeping the hands white; and 
to enter upon a curious speculation as to the nature and cause 
of baldness. It is to be regretted that its first attempt was 
not more successful, for we fear that none of these later 
inquiries, curious and philosophic though they be, are likely 
to be productive of much interest, or provocative of a lengthy 
‘discussion among its readers. 


It is indeed fortunate that the most sturdy advocates of 
public amusements are never likely to have the happiness of 
seeing their schemes carried out. On reading their letters on 
the subject, one is tempted to re-echo the words of the frogs 
which the naughty boys pelted by way of diversion. “It may 
be fun for you,” pleaded the luckless little reptiles, ‘‘ but it is 
death for us.” What kind of a place would that city be to 
live in, where every open space was converted into a tea- 
garden, every public building into a music-hall or casino; 
where every street had its own brass-band, and every public 
square its dramatic stage? Mr. Mallock’s famous inquiry 
as to the value of life would soon be solved, for rather than 
become the unwilling spectators of never-ending entertain- 
ments, most people would retire from life altogether. Yet 
this is the state of things which, to judge from the serious 
suggestions that have been put forward, actually appears 
desirable to a good many philanthropic persons. Amuse- 
ment, they seem to urge, is necessary to a man’s life; and 
when man is too poor to provide himself with a necessary 
which requires expense and the co-operation of others, the 
‘State should provide that necessary for him, or at least make 
‘the means of procuring it more easy to him. So far, they are 
fairly agreed. But when it comes to the question of what 
form that amusement, or rather necessary, should take, they 
‘are anything but unanimous. Music and dancing would 
appear to be the two forms that are most in favour. Music 


should be provided by the State or the municipal authorities, 
wherever those authorities have provided public gardens or 
‘Open spaces; and wherever music is, there should dancing be 
allowed also. This, of course, only applies to summer weather, 











when an out-of-door life is possible. (How many days in 
the year would it be possible to dance out-of-doors in 


England?) In the winter, it is the manifest duty of 
the same authorities to provide large halls or dancing- 
rooms, where the people can take their pleasure of an evening. 
Music shall elevate the soul of man, and dancing shall exercise 
his body. It sounds a very idyllic kind of a life, through 
which we should all go singing and dancing, but it is rather a 
difficult one to imagine under our present conditions. The 
question of feasibility, however, does not seem to occur to any 
of its supporters, who are merely concerned with proving that 
such a life would be not only harmless, but most moral in its 
tendencies. Well, one of the letters is signed with the name 
of a well-known dancing-master, and he ought to be an 
authority on the subject. Other correspondents, a smaller 
number, look to the theatre as the great means of providing 
the populace not only with amusement, but with instruction 
also. Churches are free, therefore the Stage, which, we have 
been informed by actors and dramatists, is a far more 
powerful agent for good, should be free also. They do 
not say that the Church should be disestablished at once, 
and its revenues handed over to an Established Stage; 
but that may be fairly taken to be the logical conclusion of 
their arguments. The Established Stage of England! The 
words have a very pleasant and convincing sound; but should 
that Stage be governed by an Archactor, or an Archdramatist, 
or an Archmanager? That is certainly a question which had 
better be solved before the National Stage becomes an estab- 
lished fact. Another proposal that seems to meet with 
favour from a good many supporters, is to the effect that 
Town Halls and other public buildings should be utilised as 
music-halls, that the licence and rent of existing music-halls 
should be reduced to the minimum amount, and that new 
buildings for the same kind of entertainment should be 
erected, and let to deserving managers at the lowest 
possible rent. The music-hall appears to the inventor of 
this suggestion, to be the one form of entertainment that 
appeals directly to the great heart of the people, which, 
as Colonel Newcome would have said, emollit mores nec sinit 
esse feros. The gentleman signs himself, John “ Jolly” Nash: 
the name has rather a music-hall flavour. The proposal is 
likely to commend itself to those people who are known as 
“ variety artists,” and to their particular admirers; but to the 
rest of the world, as some one has recently remarked, life 
would indeed become “most musical, most melancholy.” A 
far more modest suggestion is that which is thrown out by a 
worthy gentleman who premises it by declaring that, though 
he deplores the prevailing sadness of English life, he, for his 
part, “ would rather see England sad than England wicked,” 
—an excellent sentiment, though couched in a form which is not 
altogether original. It would appear that it has been his aim for 
some time past to mitigate the sadness and avoid the wickedness 
by giving dramatic representations, in his own house, of plays 
“that have been purged from bad language.” To these ex- 
purgated entertainments he has been in the habit of inviting 
the deserving young men and maidens of his neighbourhood, 
with the happiest results, and he suggests that others should 
follow his example. One can but wonder and pass on; it 
would be heartless to make any comment upon a benevolence 
that is so beautifully simple. One does not expect much 
wisdom from correspondents in the silly season; still, one is 
fain to confess that the correspondence that has passed on the 
subject of the Daily Telegraph’s text, does not give one a very 
exalted idea of the average standard of human intelligence. 
There is a good old English meaning of the word “amuse- 
ment ” which exactly describes the frame of mind of any one 
who has waded through those columns of letters; truly, he is 
left deeply “ amused,” bewildered and amazed. 

But what do these good and benevolent people themselves 
mean by amusement? It is really rather difficult to discover. 
Roughly speaking, we way assume that they intend to ex- 
press by that word the means of filling the interval of cessa- 
tion from labour—the breathing-space that is snatched from 
the continual struggle for existence—with pleasurable emo- 
tions. Amusements would then be the diversions, the dis- 
tractions, that claim the attention of the toiler in his hour of 
leisure, and help him to forget his many hours of toil. The 
wish to assist the working man to forget his labour and to 
enjoy better his scanty time of ease, is laudable enough in its 
way, but is hardly likely to meet with much sympathy from 
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the working man himself, who already has his own ideas as 
to how that interval should be passed most pleasantly. Nor 
does it seem to occur to these philanthropists that the people 
who are likely to avail themselves of their schemes to the ex- 
clusion of all others are not the working men, but the men 
who have most leisure because they do no work at all. The 
already large class of useless and idle people who live by 
public and private charity, or by dishonest and dis- 
honourable trades, will be delighted to have its pleasures, 
as well as its food, provided for it free of cost; and if 
this class chooses to dance to the public piping, the decent 
working man will be better pleased to stay away. Thisisa 
class, however, for which philanthropists have a special tender- 
ness, and which they have been lately doing their best to swell. 
Indeed, were these good people only able to persuade the 
public to share their misplaced and sentimental sympathy, we 
should not yet despair of seeing the populace of London raised 
to the proud standing of the populace of Rome} under the 
Empire, or of hearing the old cry revived of “ Bread and the 
Games!” Free food, free lodgings, and free amusements will 
be demanded as the rights of a free people. ‘“ Only two things 
does the Roman people demand,” said Suetonius, “ Panem et 
Circenses.” But the Romans did not exist very much longer 
as a free and independent people, after they had formulated 
those two demands. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHINON. 

A GREAT yellow ruin, magnificently situated, is all that 
remains of the Royal castle of Chinon. But that it should for 
so many centuries, from Clovis to Marie de’ Medici, have been 
a favourite dwelling of Kings and Princes, is no matter of 
surprise: on the contrary, the wonder is that it should ever 
have been allowed to fall into such complete decay. The 
country round it is beautiful. Travelling to it from the direc- 
tion of Tours, one passed through cornfields of the richest red 
gold, ready for harvest in the middle of July, and through 
bright vineyards where the vines looked strong and healthy 
under an almost Southern sun. The country was also full of 
fine trees, rich in leaves, shading brilliantly green meadows. 
The earth seemed to bring forth her best in these happy 
fields of Touraine. They were neither dried by heat nor 
shrivelled by cold; they and their beautiful crops had an 
ideal look, that look of perfect summer which is not often 
seen, except by poets. In the villages, flowers tumbled 
out of every window, doors were hidden under a bower of 
vines, bright mosses and wild flowers ornamented the low 
grey roofs and walls. From the more inhabited country one 
passed on through the forest of Chinon, which is still of great 
extent. Many curious relics of Roman, Frank, and medieval 
times, camps, burial-places, ancient chdteaux and churches, 
legendary springs, are to be found in and about this forest. 
Formerly, no doubt, it stretched as far as the gates of 
Chinon itself, which was a strong place from the time of the 
Romans. 

Few little towns, now visited only by the people of its own 
neighbourhood, or by curious tourists now and then, have 
such a history as Chinon. Its first church was built in 427. 
Another, the remains of which are still standing, dates from 
the tenth century, perhaps earlier still. Clovis, after his 
conquest of the Visigoths, made Chinon one of his strongest 
fortresses. Standing where the Vienne divides Touraine from 
Anjou, it became a valuable possession of the Counts of 
Touraine, but passed from them to the Counts of Anjou 
when Geoffroy Martel conquered Touraine in the first half 
of the eleventh century. Thus Chinon passed to another 
Count of Anjou, and ruler of half France, Henry Plantagenet, 
Henry II. of England, and those were not its least brilliant 
days. Henry often lived at Chinon: he was carried there to 
die, and from there, through the woodlands of Anjou, his 
funeral procession passed to the now forgotten grave at 
Fontevrault. It would seem that Chinon loved, or at least 
admired, the Plantagenets; for when the rest of that country 
was conquered for France without much trouble by Philippe 
Auguste, the town and castle on the Vienne held out through 
a year’s siege. 

Years of wild and varied history under different lords led 
on to the most interesting event in the history of Chinon. It 








was here that Charles VII., helpless and hopeless, called 
together his States-General to find some way of saving France, 
when Orleans was besieged, and all ranks of people were 
demoralised by terror of the English. Here Joan of Are was: 
brought to him, and here she remained several weeks, till he 
at last decided to send her with ten thousand men to Orleans. 
From such a high romantic point as this, the story of Chinon 
seems to go down-hill. It was governed by Philippe de- 
Comines, who afterwards, losing his King’s favour, was im- 
prisoned at Loches. It was struggled for in the religious 
wars by Catholics and Protestants, and later belonged succes- 
sively to different Princes of the blood Royal, and to Queen 
Marie de’ Medici. She took refuge there several times in the 
course of her unhappy quarrels with her son. Anjou and 
Touraine were then, in fact, the scene of a small and unworthy 
war between Louis XIII. and his mother; the Royal troops 
pursued her from town to town, from castle to castle, till at 
last, at Angers, being no longer able to defend herself, she 
was obliged to submit to the King, and return as a prisoner 
to the Court. In later years, her great enemy, Richelieu, 
whose own magnificent Chiteau of Richelieu, now almost 
destroyed, was only a few miles south of Chinon, became pos- 
sessor of the Royal castle and town. 

Now, Chinon has no history:—‘ Chinon est une ville 
agricole et commerecante, dont les foires sont trés importantes 
et les marchés trés fréquentés. Elle vend des bestiaux, des 
grains, des vins, des eaux-de-vie, du miel, de la cire, des ceufs, 
du beurre, des pruneaux,” &¢. In fact, a prosperous market 
town in a rich and productive country. The old ramparts are 
gone; the broad stream of the Vienne is bordered by wide 
quays planted with rows of trees; a lazy barge may steal 
along in their shadow. On a day when there is neither fair 
nor market, Chinon is sleepy and quiet enough,—as quiet as if 
it had nothing to do but to dream over its ancient history. 

It is after a very long climb through dusty roads and 
narrow streets that one reaches at last the gate of the castle. 
These turning and twisting streets, however, are full of in- 
terest: in one of these old stone Renaissance houses, Rabelais 
is said to have been born; and many pictures might be made 
of buildings with quaint fouwrelles and high dormer windows, 
with a background of one of the most beautiful views to be 
found in all that country. But the castle itself rises high 
above all the labyrinth of houses and gardens which once 
existed only for its service. The pleasant brown-haired girl who 
strolls about with a large parasol among the ruins,apparently 
their sole guardian, and lives high up in the gateway tower— 
without any visible door, or steps, or means of reaching her 
high dwelling-place—must enjoy the great view to perfection, 
—first, the ramparts and lower grounds of the castle; then the 
whole of Chinon, white and shining as it slopes to the beauti- 
ful Vienne glittering in the broad sunshine,—then miles of 
country, which is called the garden of France, glowing with 
rich crops, and broken by forest-trees, not clipped and 
deformed here as they too often are in France. Inside the 
great gate is a long platform, laid out as a garden, and at first 
there is not much to be seen but grass and trees and flowers; 
but presently you find yourself standing on rugged foundations, 
and looking up into a great yellow shell with windows and 
fireplaces, and your guide points up in the dazzling sunshine 
to what was once the chimney-place of a large saloon. “It 
was there,” she says, “that Jeanne d’Arc was presented to the 
King.” 

From this, the grand logis, whose empty walls are 
saddening, for they ask too much of the imagination, one 
wanders on through the long enceinte of the castle,—once 
two castles, for the Chiteau du Coudray, at the further 
end, with the Tour Saint-Martin, the finest part, is divided 
from the rest by a moat. Everywhere ruins: the thir- 
teenth-century tower, where Joan of Are is said to have 
lodged, is one of the few buildings that still has a roof, 
but is so dark and dreary as to be more like a prison than the 
lodging of an honoured guest. Perhaps she only waited there 
till the wise men had decided whether she was in fact a 
messenger from heaven. 

The Chateau de Chinon is little known, and little visited. 
This seems strange, considering the great beauty of its 
situation, the large extent of its ruins—too much dismantled, 
however, unfortunately, to be of much living interest— 
and the place it holds both in English and French history. 
It was no ordinary English King who came there broken- 
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hearted, and lay down to die, as tradition says, before the 


altar in the castle chapel. And if Charles VII.’s life there 
was anything but glorious, there is certainly no figure in any 
history more remarkable or more exalted than that of Joan 
of Are. It adds a little to one’s power of realising that 
wonderful maiden, to have stood under the same walls, and 
looked out on the same river. Chinon, so high and stately, was 
a fit place for the declaring of such a mission as hers. Even 
in these days a visit there is worth some inconvenience; 
worth, for instance, a two-hours’ waiting at the blank and 
hopeless railway-junction of Port Boulet, on the way to Saumur. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ANATHEMA TO BELIEVERS. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of August 8th, you come out in your true 
colours,—viz., as a friend of stagnation in theology, and an 
enemy of research. For thus you write. You speak of those 
University lecturers “who undermine the doctrines ” they are 
pledged to support. They take Orders very early in life, before 
their views are formed; and yet they are morally bound to 
adhere to the orthodox doctrines to the end of their lives. You 
admit of no progress in knowledge, and of no advance in 
thought. You are impatient of any freedom of thought. No 
wonder you suppress all mention of Kuenen, Wellbausen, or 
Robertson Smith, or Archdeacon Farrar, or Haweis. You 
have a latent fear that they cannot be answered, and so you 
dread discussion. You are wrong,—legally and morally. 
Legally, for the clergy are now under a relaxed subscription,— 
i.e, the law of 1865. The words are:—“‘I assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and to the Prayer-Book. I believe the 
doctrine [not “ doctrines” of the Church of England,”—i.e., 
what I conceive to be its real core and purpose. This leaves 
a wide margin for difference. 

Take it morally. The endowments—five or six millions a 
year, with other advantages—constitute an enormous bribe to 
consciences. This was not felt as long as ignorance or apathy 
reigned, but now learning is increased, criticism is alive and 
active ; hence consciences are disturbed by the increase of light. 
Hence the time has arrived when the Church ought to be dis- 
established and disendowed, for it now acts as a direct 
counterpoise to learning, science, and general enlightenment: 
Orthodoxy is a dead weight, with six millions a year to sustain 
it. The Church dare not renounce any doctrine it has hitherto 
‘supported. The Church of Rome cannot err; the Church of 
England never does.—I am, Sir, &e., G. D. HavGuTon. 

1 New Street, Leamington Spa, August 9th. 

P.S.—Well said Byron :— 





«Men grow pale, 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 
And their free thoughts be crimes, 
And earth have too much light.” 
‘This is your fear; hence the line you take. But it does not 
become you; you were made for better things. 


[ We have discussed the significance of this very remarkable 
letter in another column.—Eb. Spectator. | 





IRISH NATIONAL TRAINING COLLEGES. 
[To tHE Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPEecTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—The Session of 1891 has closed, and during its course 
much has been done to bear out the contention of all 
“Unionists,” that the “Imperial Parliament is able and 
appears to be at length willing to do all, and more than all, 
for Ireland that a Parliament in Dublin could accomplish ;” for 
not only are Irish ideas considered and respected, but as an 
integral part of the Imperial system, Ireland has all the benefit 
of British credit, which would be lost to her under a Home- 
rule Parliament, which would have to provide for Irish needs 
out of local resources, whereas these needs are now met by the 
large use of Imperial credit. The means for carrying out the 
provisions of the Land-purchase Act which was placed on 
the statute-book this Session, could only have been found in 
the Imperial Parliament; whilst the same is to be said of the 
public works now going on in the congested districts, as well 
as of the other provisions for dealing with these over-populated 
localities. Even the most ardent Home-ruler must admit that 
such measures as these could not possibly have been passed 
bya Dublin Parliament without sucha drain on local resources 








as would completely swamp the country ; so that “ the remedy 
would be worse than the disease.” 

The Imperial Parliament is at length making amends for 
its neglect of Ireland and her needs in the past; but the 
results of this improved legislation must necessarily be 
gradual in their effects. It is only on new generations suc- 
ceeding to those that are passing away, that the full benefit 
of such measures are developed, Towards the close of last 
Session, the baffled attempt to reject Mr. Balfour’s Bill for 
doing justice by placing the new denominational Training 
Colleges on a footing of equality with the old secular 
Training College in Marlborough Street, is an event to 
deplore on the part of all Unionists. The admirable and 
most just article in the Spectator of August 1st has already 
called attention to this matter. 

The only solid foundation upon which the Unionist Party 
can stand is that of doing complete and ample justice in the 
Imperial Parliament,—the securing of perfect and absolute 
equality between all religious denominations. In the case of 
these Training Colleges, we see the Catholic and Protestant 
Archbishops of Dublin joining hands. Each in turn has 
placed before the world the injustice done in the matter of 
these Training Colleges, of which they are the patrons, in not 
placing them on a footing of absolute equality in the matter 
of buildings, as they are in the matter of income, with the 
old secular or mixed College. Mr. Balfour sees and admits 
the justice of this complaint, and at once proceeds to apply a 
remedy by removing this unfair inequality. He does this 
as atrue Unionist statesman who sees and admits the founda- 
tion—of doing perfect justice—upon which Unionists stand. He 
is, however, met by two of the supporters of the Government 
with a furious denunciation of his Bill, and an attack as un- 
becoming as it is unstatesmanlike. This action on the part of 
Colonel Saunderson and Mr. Russell has done more to weaken 
and undermine the Unionist cause, and the foundation upon 
which it rests, than all their speeches put together have done 
to support it. To refuse justice and equality in the matter of 
education in any of its branches, is to leave the enemies of 
the Union an unanswerable argument in favour of their con- 
tention that the Imperial Parliament is neither able nor willing 
to deal in a just spirit with such questions as these, and that 
justice can alone be obtained through a Dublin Parliament. 

The Orange Party in Ireland are very fond of pointing out 
all the dangers which, they say, the minority in Ireland would 
run and have to contend with under Home-rule, and that 
they would resist to the death the Acts of a Dublin Parlia- 
ment. Whether these dangers would be great or no, I think 
this at least will be freely admitted, that if the majority in 
Ireland were to be governed by the minority from a Parliament 
at Belfast,. under such measures as would be advocated by 
Colonel Saunderson and Mr. Russell, there would be but 
little equality, and less mercy, extended to them. These 
three denominational Training Colleges were founded in 1884 
by Lord Spencer, and must ever be gratefully associated with 
his Viceroyalty, as an act of justice long withheld. The 
inequality between them in the matter of buildings soon 
began to be felt, and has been forcibly pointed out from time 
to time by Lord Plunket and Dr. Walsh, who are the patrons 
of these respective Colleges. Mr. Balfour’s Bill was intended 
simply to remove this just cause of complaint as regards the 
inequality existing between the new denominational Colleges 
and the old secular Colleges. To this exception has been 
taken, whereas the original foundation and establishment of 
these Colleges, so lately as 1884, met with universai approval. 

I wish that all Unionists would but remember that such 
action as that of Colonel Saunderson and Mr. Russell does 
more to injure the great cause they have at heart than can 
easily be repaired or remedied.—I am, Sir, &e., 

_Rath House, Queen’s Co., August 11th, TEpMuND D&rASE. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY AND FREE EDUCATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SprcTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—I can find no authority for your statement that you 
suspected Mr. Chamberlain had taken up the question of Free 
Education before Mr. John Morley. I note the following in 
Mr. Morley’s well-known work on “ Compromise,” p. 99, 
written nearly twenty years ago:—‘“ Gratuitous primary in- 
struction and the redistribution of electoral power are other 
matters of signal importance, which comparatively few men 
will consent to discuss seriously and patiently, and for our in- 
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difference to which we shall one day surely smart.” Mr. 
Chamberlain had evidently been studying Mr. Morley’s 
writings before he brought out his “ unauthorised pro- 
gramme” in 1885.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Warwick, August 11th. 


[We apologise to Mr. Morley, whom we had no intention of 
defrauding of the prior claim which seems to be his.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


J. Luoyp Evans. 





THE LICENSING SYSTEM IN SWEDEN. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” |] 
S1r,—During a visit to Sweden, I have had an opportunity of 
hearing from Swedish friends facts relating to, and their 
opinion upon, the Swedish licensing system, which has now 
had about fifteen years’ trial. There are among moderate 
men some who are favourable to the introduction into England 
of a similar system, with the object of reducing the consump- 
tion of liquor by placing salaried officials in charge of the 
public-houses, with no interest in the sale of intoxicants, but 
with a large premium on the food and non-intoxicants sold- 
The following notes may therefore be of interest. The chief 
provisions of the Act of 1887, the leading statute relating to 
this subject, and in which the authority is given almost a free 
hand, are as follows :—(1), The authorities of a district may 
sell licences to the highest bidder ; (2), or to a Company which 
shall pay to the authority its surplus profits; or (3), they may 
refuse to grant a licence altogether; (4), a heavy duty is to be 
paid; and (5), food is always to be sold. In Gothenburg the 
monopoly has been granted to a Company. The salaried 
agents, however, in spite of the inspectors, possess many minor 
opportunities of cheating. 

Any such system, to be saccessful in England, should, I 
think, meet the following points:—(1.) Every safeguard 
should be employed to prevent the incumbent (if I may call 
him so) having any opportunity of cheating. (2.) The incum- 
bent’s fixed remuneration should be large. (3.) One of the 
effects of the system here is to make intoxicants very expen- 
sive. This precedent should, I think, not be followed, it being 
too nearly allied to Protection, the bad effects of which can be 
seen in this country, especially in the high rate of emigration. 
(4.) It should be grafted, as far as possible, upon existing 
arrangements. 

Many different schemes can be worked out, the following, 
for example, being one :—Retain the producers of intoxicants; 
create a licensing department of each County Council; ascer- 
tain the previous sale of all producers, who would then supply 
the County Council pro rata with the intoxicants required, 
provisions being added for their voluntary retirement upon 
certain terms, or compulsorily in the event of their being 
proved to have wilfully infringed the regulations; the 
publicans to be bought out, reasonable compensation being 
paid; salaried officials to be placed in the public-houses; and 
the profits, after certain deductions, divided among the 
producers according to a prearranged scale. 


With regard to the practical question, I believe a scheme 
could be found which (a), though not appealing to the pockets 
of the producers, would yet meet with support among their 
far-sighted members (in the same way as the Irish Land- 
purchase scheme has found support in the ranks of the land- 
lords themselves); (b), which would unite moderate opinion; 
and (c),against which, while advanced teetotalism stood aloof, 
only the irreconcilables would fight in earnest. 

Surely if a few influential men interested in the subject 
would meet to consider the question, invite suggestions, and, 
if they thought fit, to issue a report, it would at least tend 
towards forming opinion among those who, while desiring to 
treat publicans with English justice, desire to see something 
done to diminish the curse of drink.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Stockholm, July 21st. Puiuip P. Kina. 





WOMEN IN SHAKESPEARE. 
(To rae Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In the discussion upon women in your columns, would 
it not be better, before stating views on the subject, to study 
our Shakespeare. Surely he makes his good men strong and 
tender; his good women tender and strong. Are we to differ 
from him P—I am, Sir, &., A. G. T. 





A PORTSMOUTH HOME. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPxcraTor.” | 
S1r,—May I ask an inch of your space to press the claims of 
the St. Andrew’s Home, Portsmouth, which, under the care of 
the Diocesan Deaconesses of Winchester, is doing a good work 
in the rescue of young girls and befriending children in 
Portsmouth and its neighbourhood, where there is a special 
necessity for such efforts? The Home specially needs a 
laundry, to provide occupation and training for its inmates, 
and there has been a difficulty in raising sufficient funds, 
£2,500 being required. Will any who feel disposed to aid 
the work send contributions to Sister Emma, St. Andrew’s 
Home, or to me P—I am Sir, &., FLORENCE HARRISON. 
Kemnal, Haslemere, Surrey, August 10th. 








POETRY. 


AN EPISTLE. 


So, into Cornwall you go down, 

And leave me loitering here in town. 

For me, the ebb of London’s wave, 

Not ocean-thunder in Cornish cave. 

My friends (save only one or two) 

Gone to the glistening marge, like you,— 
The opera season with blare and din 
Dying sublime in Lohengrin,— 

Houses darkened, whose blinded panes 
All thoughts, save of the dead, preclude,— 
The parks a puddle of tropic rains,— 
Clubland a pensive solitude,— 

For me, now you and yours are flown, 
The fellowship of books alone! 


For you, the snaky wave, upflung 
With writhing head and hissing tongue ;, 
The weed whose tangled fibres tell 
Of some inviolate deep-sea dell; 
The faultless, secret-chambered shell, 
Whose sound is an epitome 
Of all the utterance of the sea; 
Great, basking, twinkling wastes of brine ;. 
Far clouds of gulls that wheel and swerve 
In unanimity divine, 
With undulation serpentine, 
And wondrous, consentaneous curve, 
Flashing in sudden silver sheen, 
Then melting on the sky-line keen ; 
The world-forgotten coves that seem 
Lapt in some magic old sea-dream, 
Where, shivering off the milk-white foam, 
Lost airs wander, seeking home, 
And into clefts and caverns peep, 
Fissures paven with powdered shell, 
Recesses of primeval sleep, 
Tranced with an immemorial spell; 
The granite fangs eternally 
Rending the blanch’d lips of the sea ; 
The breaker clutching land, then hurled 
Back on its own tormented world ; 
The mountainous upthunderings, 
The glorious energy of things, 
The power, the joy, the cosmic thrill, 
Earth’s ecstasy made visible, 
World-rapture old as Night and new 
As sunrise ;—this, all this, for you! 

So, by Atlantic breezes fanned, 
You roam the limits of the land, 
And I in London’s world abide, 
Poor flotsam on the human tide !— 
Nay, rather, isled amid the stream— 
Watching the flood—and, half in dream, 
Guessing the sources whence it rose, 
And musing to what Deep it flows. 


For still the ancient riddles mar 
Our joy in man, in leaf, in star. 
The Whence and Whither give no rest, 
The Wherefore is a hopeless quest ; 
And the dull wight who never thinks,—- 
Who, chancing on the sleeping Sphinx, 
Passes unchallenged,—fares the best ! 
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But ill it suits this random verse 
The high enigmas to rehearse, 
And touch with desultory tongue 
Secrets no man from Night hath wrung. 
We ponder, question, doubt—and pray 
The Deep to answer Yea or Nay; 
And what does the engirdling wave, 
The undivulging, yield us, save 
Aspersion of bewildering spray ? 
We do but dally on the beach, 
Writing our little thoughts full large, 
While Ocean with imperious speech 
Derides us trifling by the marge. 
Nay, we are children, who all day 
Beside the unknown waters play, 
And dig with small toy-spade the sand, 
Thinking our trenches wondrous deep, 
Till twilight falls, and hand-in-hand 
Narse takes us home, well tired, to sleep ; 
Sleep, and forget our toys, and be 
Lulled by the great unsleeping sea. 


Enough !—to Cornwall you go down, 
And I tag rhymes in London town. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 





THE GORDON HOME: AN APPEAL. 
HAVE you forgotten, so the Laureate said, 
The man whose heart for England’s greatness yearned, 
And so to England’s least ones ever turned, 
The lads unfathered, houseless, and unfed, 
And strove to show them duty? Shall the dead 
Who left their bones where Nubian deserts burned 
Not cry across the silence, “ You have spurned 
Honour, in thus forgetting Honour’s head”? 


Oh, by the sorrow of that far Soudan, 
The hero’s watching lest our England fail 
In duty to the lifting of the low, 
In fealty to the Saviour Son of Man, 
Let the great Singer’s trumpet-tone prevail 
Till true men wake to do the will they know. 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








BOOKS. 


—@~—— 
THE UNIVERSE OF STARS.* 

Ir is only, curiously enough, within the last decade or two that 
’ the science of astronomy hus answered to its name. Until 
the methods of spectrum analysis and of photography were 
applied to the stars, astronomers were scarcely justified in 
their title, for they knew little about the stars, and hardly 
hoping to know more, almost confined their attention to the 
Solar System. Now, although sidereal astronomy, the science 
of astronomy par excellence, is still in its infancy, we may 
discern pretty clearly what will be the nature of its achieve- 
ments. Surpassing the wildest dreams of the older astro- 
nomers in range and penetration, modern astronomy yet 
brings the whole Cosmos within the grasp of human intelli- 
gence. Not only are the stars in process of being numbered, 
their motions, proper and relative, in course of measurement, 
their physical constitution subjected to analysis, and their 
distances brought within computation, but the entire sidereal 
system is recognised as limited in extent, and the form and 
magnitude of the vast group in space will at no distant date 
become susceptible of approximate delineation and calculation. 

Of the methods referred to, photography has had, perhaps, 
the largest share in the recent advancement of sidereal science. 
The chemistry of the stars, it is true, is founded wholly on 
spectrum analysis, that profound and searching means of 
testing the composition of bodies by the action of elementary 
substances, under proper conditions, upon the infinitesimal un- 
dulations which give rise to the phenomena of light; but 
without the aid of photography, the mapping of star-spectra 
must have remained a slow and inaccurate process. The 
camera, on the other hand, has revealed almost all that is 
known concerning the number, distances, masses, and motions 
of the stars; the lens has no “personal equation,” and never 





* The System of the Stars. By Agnes M. Clerke. London: Longmans, 189, 








gets tired; sensitised gelatine responds with infinite celerity to 
the undulations which make no impression whatever upon the 
eye; and star-pictures of the heavens are not only permanent 
records, but, with the proper instruments and skill, can be so 
readily taken, that before very long it is probable that some 
seven hundred thousand out of the whole sixty million of 
stars will be accurately charted and indexed. 

For such is the least number of the heavenly host—which a 
French astronomer somewhat extravagantly estimates to 
contain nearly seventy thousand million of suns—for each 
star we see is a sun shining with its own light, and governing 
probably, like our own, the motions of a system of planets. 
Nor is the light they send us inconsiderable, for the total 
effulgence of the stars down to the 94 light-magnitude, is 
equal to one eightieth-part of the effulgence of a full moon in 
a clear sky. What light we get from the stars of lower 
magnitude, it is difficult to say, but it is clear that 
the stellar world is not boundless, for were it so, the 
light from the infinite hosts of more and more remote 
suns would, as Miss Clerke says, fill the sky with an in- 
definitely intense radiance. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that it is not known whether the undulations which cause 
light are capable of infinite propagation. Nor, may it be 
added, can one be certain that the mass of ether in which our 
Cosmos swims is the only one in space, or, if space and ether 
be taken as convertible terms, that it is the only mass differen- 
tiated,—coarsened, so to speak, into a condition fit for the 
evolution of matter and energy, and of the suns and solar 
systems thus brought into being. The stars are arranged 
according to their light-magnitudes, to each magnitude the 
numerical value 23 being assigned, for mathematical reasons 


| that cannot be here explained. Altair and Aldebaran are, 


strictly speaking, the only stars of the first magnitude, and 
the light of either of them would equal that of one hundred stars. 
of the sixth and one million stars of the sixteenth magnitude. 
Sirius, however, is nine times as bright as Aldebaran, and its 
magnitude accordingly is expressed by the value —1'4. Among 
the suns visible to us, it comes next to our own sun, whose 
magnitude is reckoned at —25°4,—in other words, the sun is (to 
our earth) between three and four million times as luminous 
as the Dog-Star. The most accurate photometric measures of 
the stars are now made by the aid of photography, and the 
astronomers of a thousand years hence will have before them 
exact light-histories of nearly all the millions of stars of which 
the delicate and tireless gelatine films can seize and retain the 
faintest light-impressions. To what undreamt-of knowledge 
of our Cosmos this wealth of accurate records will lead! 


One of the most important results of stellar photometry is 
the aid it affords towards determining the distances of the 
stars. The.mean distance of stars of the same magnitude is. 
approximately the same, and if, therefore, the distances of 
some of the nearer stars are obtained, the approximate remote- 
ness of any given category is easily calculated. But to find 
independently the distance of any individual star, its parallax 
must be known,—the angle, that is, between two lines drawn 
from the ends of a base-line of known length to the star in. 
question. Now, if the mean distance between earth and sun 
be taken as such base-line, 93,000,000 miles in length, 
to include an angle of one second (one 324,000th of a right 
angle), the line must be drawn to an object 206,265 x 93,000,000 
miles distant. Well, no star is so near as this. The nearest 
star, « Centauri, has a parallax of three-fourths of a second. 
To bring within easier comprehension the enormous distance 
this parallax involves, let the rapidity of light be considered. 
Light travels at the rate of over 180,000 miles a second, 
and a year of such travel may be taken as a unit for 
star-distances. Thus, the distance of a Centauri would be 
measured by nearly 43 “light-years.” The Polar Star 
is 40 light-years, Sirius 121 light-years, distant from our 
globe; while stars of the sixteenth magnitude may be so 
remote that it would take a wave of light 36,000 years to 
reach the Solar System. The parallax of Sirius is only about one 
thirty-third of a second,—a striking example of the dependence 
of the most prodigious measurements of astronomy upon the 
minutest readings of apparatus, necessitating the utmost per- 
fection of workmanship, as well as consummate skill and 
knowledge on the part of the observer. 

Over 8,000 nebule have now been subjected to examination. 
The great nebule in Andromeda and Orion are, of course, 
familiar to every one. The telescopic nebulz are of all sizes and 
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shapes, and scattered over the whole heavens. Many stars have 
nebulous wisps and whirls, tails and helices, attached to them. 
The nature of nebuli is still more or less of a mystery. But it 
is certain that they are initial, or at least early, phases of the 
life-history of stars. That life-history may be shortly stated 
in Miss Clerke’s own words :— 

“ By the ceaseless advance of condensation nebule are trans- 
formed first into gaseous stars (showing bright lines in the 
spectrum, and therefore shrouded in glowing atmospheres, chiefly 
of hydrogen and helium), then into stars with banded spectra 
(showing outer atmospheric strata below incandescence over inner 
strata at glowing heat), from which (by further condensation and 
increase of inner heat below irregular outer clouds of metallic 
vapour) Solar stars, and from these again Sirian stars, gradually 
emerge. Here the ascent ends; the maximum of temperature is 
reached, and a descent begins, the initial stage of which is marked 
by a second group of objects like our sun and Capella, distin- 
guished from the tirst by the circumstance that they are losing, 
instead of gaining heat; while lower still, the condition 
immediately antecedent to solidification and obscurity (dark 
stars), is represented by Father Secchi’s ‘carbon stars.’ ” 

The nebula in Orion is of a very irregular shape ; imbedded 
in it lies the stellar group é of the constellation, and some 
other stars, all of which together seem to form an enormous 
system whose dimensions can scarcely even be guessed at. 
Examined by the spectroscope, the nebula is found to consist 
of glowing gas, which the spectrum indicates to be a mixture 
of hydrogen and nitrogen. The Andromeda nebula, on the 
other hand, presents a well-defined oval, and gives a 
continuous spectrum in which no bright lines have been 
certainly distinguished. It may, therefore, be not a nebula 
at all, but a cluster of stars so enormously remote as to be un- 
analysable by the most powerful of modern telescopes. In 
relation to nebule, a word may be said on My. Lockyer’s 
ingenious “ meteoric theory,” submitted to the scientific world 
in 1887. Nebulw, he asserts, “ are composed of spare meteorites, 
the collisions of which bring about a rise of temperature 
sufficient to render luminous one of their chief constituents, 
magnesium.” But the spectroscopic coincidences upon which 
this theory is based are by no means verified, nor has any 
comprehensible theory of the origin of these meteorites—very 
complex bodies, according to the samples that have reached 
our earth—been offered. If, following the indications of recent 
chemical and physical research, we consider the elements as 
molecular differentiations of the ether, the nebulz may present 
stages in this differentiation in which the molecular states of 
some of the elements are not identizal with those with which 
we are familiar in the laboratory, in which, indeed, certain of 
the elements may not yet have been evolved. 

In accomplishing the great and novel task she has under- 
taken, Miss Clerke, as was to be expected from the authoress 
of The History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century, 
has shown abundant knowledge, and that sort of skill which 
comes from complete mastery of the subject. She is at once 
impressive, lucid, and accurate, and the only fault we have to 
find with her style is an occasional lapse into a sort of in- 
elegant emphasis obtained by the use of expressions quoted 
from the newspaper paragraphist or the popular expositor. To 
those who, sick of the pettiness of the world around them, 
would fain at times refresh their souls by the contemplation of 
higher themes, a book like this offers a sure relief. The more 
we know about the great host of stars, apparently so im- 
movable, in reality full of rapid unrest, the less likely-we are 
to be sated with the grandeur of their phenomena. Man is 
inspirited by the contemplation of the vast universe to which 
he belongs, in proportion to his power of appreciating its 
magnitude. The skill, learning, and patience of astronomers, 
aided by the dexterity of the craftsmen who furnish them 
with apparatus of an accuracy and power that half-a-century 
ago would have been deemed unattainable, are gradually 
bringing the sublimest phenomena and the profoundest secrets 
of the Cosmos within the grasp of our imagination and under- 
standing. But the wonder and awe of men will be deepened, 
not lessened, by the ampler scope and material thus afforded 
to those emotions; and such books as the one before us will 
lessen, we may hope, the number of the indifferent of whom 
Horace long ago complained, when the Cosmos as then known 
occupied only a corner of the Solar System as we now know it :— 

* Stellas et recedentia certis 


Tempora momentis sunt qui formidine nulla 
Imbuti spectent.” 








REV. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES ON ORDER AND 
GROWTH.* 

Tuts little volume consists in the main, Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
tells us, of the Hulsean Lectures delivered at Cambridge in 
1890, and he tells us also that, in his opinion, the utility of 
the book will depend chiefly on the account it gives of the 
Church and of Justice. -No doubt Mr. Llewelyn Davies is 
right. His main assumption seems to be that social 
order is inherent in the very nature of God, and that 
the Gospel consists in the revelation of that order as 
the true basis of human society as it was manifested 
in the life and teaching of Christ. He has no diffi- 
culty in showing that Christ looked upon society at large 
as requiring regeneration, that he had no idea of acting 
exclusively on the individual mind and conscience, that, on 
the contrary, the regeneration of the individual could only be 
accomplished by treating him as an organic element of 
a society which needed to be regenerated as a whole. Mr. 
Davies insists that the Gospel of Christ was regarded by 
the first Churches as a key to the purpose of God 
in the creation of the world, and as explaining the 
course of human history. Christ’s teaching was designated, 
he shows us, simply as “the way” of salvation; and he com- 
ments very impressively on the term “the way ” as a succinct 
expression for that new light and insight into the scope and 
meaning of human society which the Gospel gave. The difference 
between Christians and non-Christians, was, he remarks, that 
the former had a key to the method of the world which the latter 
had not. And he maintains that this must still be so, that 
Christians now should find their Gospel a clue to the signi- 
ficance of human order and growth, which those who do not 
accept the Gospel have not got. Christians should be quite 
willing, he thinks, to consider all that is urged by those who 
are not Christians as to the true order of human society, for 
Christians will have very great advantages in appreciating the 
criticism of those who are not Christians at its true value, 
while those who are not Christians will not have any such help 
in apprehending the views of those who are :— 

“ We shall be in a rivalry with them, for which if we are right 
we have great advantages over them. And while we shall want 
success to justify us in bringing our theology to bear upon social 
relations and duties, success—the power, I mean, to explain the 
actual world and to show the best way of dealing with it—will 
abundantly justify us. The world is before us, with its changing 
conditions. Never was there freer scope for all who have either 
philosophies or remedies to try upon the life of mankind. Words 
still have power, but it is upon the condition that effects shall 
follow them. ‘Thoughts are but dreams,’ as Shakespeare has 
said, ‘ till their effects be tried’ And it might not be abad thing 
if Christians were to lay aside argumentative defence and assaults 
upon the weak places of rival systems, and to resolve to put their 
whole apologetic force into practical guidance and construction. 
It seems clear that such a course would be in harmony with the 
original work of the envoys of Christ in publishing the Gospel 
and founding the Church. The aim of the Apostles was to bring 
men out of darkness into light, and to build up pure and happy 
and progressive societies. And we, like the Apostles, are wor- 
shippers of him who shows to men that are in error the light of 
his truth, to the intent that they may return into the way of 
righteousness and may walk happily therein. Our success will 
lie in putting men into the right relations with the things around 
them, in suggesting to them how they may conquer the hindrances 
which confuse and weaken them, and in helping them to walk 
with hope as those who see their way and the goal towards which 
they are tending. The goal, indeed, best defines the way: 
‘Lord, said Thomas to his Master, ‘we know not whither Thou 
goest: how know we the way?’ They who see a goal, however 
dimly, before them, will understand that they have to walk 
directly towards it, helping and cheering one another amidst the 
difficulties and wearinesses of the way. That was a significant 
title, indeed,—the Way,—that was given to their religion by the 
first Christians. Saul, if he found any ‘ of the way ’ at Damascus, 
was to bring them bound to Jerusalem. It was an abbreviated 
form of several equivalent phrases, by which Christianity was 
described. ‘Thesemen...... proclaim unto you the way of 
salvation.’ Apollos ‘had been instructed in the way of the 
Lord.’ But it was a fine instinct that felt that the new religion 
might characteristically be named by this one word: it recognised 
that Christians were to regard themselves as called to walk in a 
certain way towards a goal which was shown to them.” 
Accepting this attitude, therefore, towards the democratic 
movement of the present day, Mr. Davies asks what the 
craving for equality in modern democracy really means, and 
what explanation Christian principle gives us of that craving. 
He shows us that.while the Gospel does not itself warrant 





* Order and Grouth as Involved in the Spiritual Constitution of Society. By 
the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A., Chaplain to the Queen, Vicar of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Mac- 
millan, 1891. 
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this hankering after an unreal equality which can never exist, 
while, indeed, equality is neither the starting-point nor the 
goal of human life according to the Christian conception, the 
Gospel is full of the teaching that a unity which is far better 
than equality,—and which counteracts all the evil, while 
bringing out all the good, consequences of inequality, and 
especially subverting the bad passions which inequality en- 
genders,—ought to be produced, and will be produced, by the 
hearty acceptance of the Gospel. 

Mr. Llewelyn Davies seems to us, indeed, not to do full 
justice to the truth which there is in the doctrine of demo- 
cratic equality, and which is hinted at in the saying of St. 
James, that in divine worship “the rich and the poor meet 
together, the Lord is the maker of them all.” The gifts and 
endowments of men are, indeed, not equal, but exceedingly 
unequal, and meant to be unequal, and to fit into each other 
so as to produce harmony, and not monotony. But neverthe- 
lessit is surely true that, as it is the greatest possible injustice 
to administer the same law “with respect of persons,’—that 
is, showing favour to one and bearing hardly on another,—so 
there is an equal way of judging even the unequal gifts and 
characters of men, and that this is the kind of equal justice 
which we expect from the divine mind. The Parable of 
the Talents is meant apparently to teach us this equal way 
of judging the use of unequal gifts. The servant who 
received two talents receives the same praisé as the ser- 
vant who received ten, because he had striven as hard to 
improve his two talents as the other to improve his ten; 
and so even the Mahommedan idea of justice is that, the law 
once given, the spirit in which it should be administered to 
powerful and weak alike should be absolutely the same, the 
rulers being expected to account quite as strictly for their 
great trust, as the beggar is for his petty trust. Justice 
does no doubt consist, as Mr. Davies so powerfully urges, in 
recognising fully, and gradually developing, the principles of 
order which the divine mind has established in the world; but 
even this may be done in ua just or unjust fashion, so far as 
the same principles are applied unswervingly to the judging 
of different characters, and one and the same measure is 
meted out to the testing of great opportunities and small. 


If we differ at all from Mr. Davies, it is in relation to his 
rather questionable use of the doctrine that our minds can 
grasp so inadequately the true bearing even of spiritual 
principles, that we must often modify our first conceptions 
of the explicit teaching of the Gospel, by looking to experience. 
He seems to us to teach a rather questionable spiritual 
opportunism, for instance, in the following passage on the 
ethics of the family :— 

“ How to make the best of the family is one of the problems 
upon which opinion and legislation are in all advancing countries 
constrained to exercise themselves. Christian opinion is reasonably 
and rightly jealous of any innovation in custom or law which 
threatens to lower the relations of the home and to impair their 
vitality. But Christian opinion is not always wise; it is seldom 
as free to learn as a stronger faith would enable it to be. And it 
is often very difficult for any one to know for certain what the 
effect of an innovation upon the family or home would be. The 
most emphatic and obtrusive Christian opinion is generally content 
to stand by tradition, and has thus been sometimes in opposition 
to changes which experience has ultimately proved to be beneficial. 
Many questions which are more or less pendent in these daysof ours 
have their chief interest in their bearing upon the home. Compul- 
sory education, education by the State, public and charitable relief 
of poverty, the concession to women of instruction and public duties, 
the enfranchisement of wives, liberty to marry a deceased wife’s 
sister, legal divorce, are of this class. If any measure or custom 
promoted under one or other of these heads could be demonstrated 
to be on the whole and in the long run injurious to the family, 
Christian feeling ought to be against it, and wise statesmanship 
would shrink from advocating it. But it is a fact to be borne in 
mind, that the removal of obstructions which have been excusably 
defended as necessary safeguards has often been the means of 
promoting a higher, because a freer, moral life. The aim to be 
kept in view is not a carefully fettered home, but a growth of the 
higher kind of spiritual or personal relations. Whatever convic- 
tions and customs and laws will most effectually build up the 
perfect family,—these will not only be best for each family, but 
will on that account be of the highest value to human society in 
general.” 


That means, we suppose, that what Moses, for “the hardness 
of the hearts” of the people of Israel, sanctioned amongst the 
Jews, Christians should be not unwilling to sanction as the 
outcome of Christian feeling and Christian teaching, in 
Christian communities,—surely a questionable assumption. 
If we have to choose between ignoring the true Christian 
ideal of marriage as the law of social civilisation, and causing 





a certain excess of suffering in those families in which the 
ideal has been ignored and set at naught, is it not the true 
Christian principle that the latter alternative is the better of 
the two? It cannot be right to transgress the Christian 
law for the sake of attenuating the sufferings of those 
who do not recognise it. Is not that exactly a case in 
which Christ’s saying, “Let the dead bury their dead,” 
applies? Granted that it may be pernicious to punish 
breaches of the law as the Puritans did, amongst those who 
do not recognise the law. Still, that should not encourage 
those who do recognise the law to give all the religious 
sanctions of marriage to a contract which Christ would 
not have admitted to be marriage at all. We do not fully 
understand whether Mr. Davies does or does not mean that 
merely “legal divorce” should receive the sanction of Christian 
Churches. But if he does, he seems to us to carry spiritual 
opportunism to a dangerous extent. 

It may be true, it certainly is true, that in many respects 
we do not learn to understand the spiritual order that is at 
the basis of true society till we have received all the light 
upon it which long experience alone gives. As Mr. Davies 
says, the law of parental authority, for instance, has been 
greatly modified since we learnt to enter more perfectly 
into the limits to which it is subject,—since, indeed, we 
learnt to see that there is so much of the child in the father 
and mother, as well as so much of the father and mother 
in the child. But modifications of this kind in the prin- 
ciples of law, modifications made as the consequences of a 
larger experience, though they show us how easy it is to im- 
prove the general principles under which each society is 
governed, can hardly be allowed to have any bearing on the 
Christian ideal of law. And when we come to giving a 
religious sanction to the lowering of a Christian ideal, we 
touch, surely, quite new ground. We are not asserting that 
Mr. Davies intends to say that the Christian Church should 
sanction any lower ideal of marriage than Christ’s own law, 
which is a very different thing from saying what civil contract 
the civil law may properly legalise. But if Mr. Davies intended 
to imply that Christian Churches as such should give their 
sanction to concessions made for the hardness of men’s 
hearts, we should regard it as pushing opportunism into a 
spiritual region into which opportunism has no right of entry. 
The book, however, as a whole, is liable to no criticism that 
fairly lays itself open to the charge of opportunism. All Mr. 
Davies teaches is, that before we can fully understand the 
spiritual order which God has established in the world, we 
must live under and try to embody it fully in our own lives, 
and that if we do so, we shall often see that we had taken up a 
narrow and obstinate stand on what we supposed to be a 
spiritual principle, when it really tended to counteract the 
working of the very spirit for what we supposed ourselves to 
be making a stand. Order and Growth is the production of a 
very wise and thoughtful mind. 





PROFESSOR FREEMAN ON CONFEDERATION.* 
We trust that Professor Freeman’s paper, entitled “ Britannic 
Confederation,” which appeared in the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine for July, will be reprinted, not merely privately, 
but in a popular form, and receive a wide circulation. A 
more clear and convincing exposition of the rights and wrongs 
of that most confused of political problems, Imperial Federa- 
tion, it is impossible to imagine. Professor Freeman always 
shows, not only sound learning, but patriotism in the best 
sense of the word, when he is dealing with the English kin 
asa whole. He has never hesitated for a moment to proclaim 
that the ideal which our race should put before them is not 
empire and overlordship, concealed or apparent, in respect 
of those Englishmen who live over-sea, but brotherhood and 
unity in sentiment and aspiration as in language. There are 
many men, inhabitants both of the United Kingdom and of 
the Colonies, who feel with Professor Freeman on this subject ; 
but there are few, or rather, there are none, who can support 
the faith that is in them with the same wealth of historical 
knowledge. The author of The History of Federal Government 
can meet the false analogies and constitutional misapprehen- 
sions of the Imperial Federationists at every point, and can 
show how impossible is the structure they desire to raise. 

The sub-title of Professor Freeman’s paper is “‘ The Physical 





* The Scottish Geographical Magazine for July, 1891. 
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and Political Basis of National Unity,” and with this portion 
of the subject the first half of his article is occupied. His 
answer to the inquiry, “ What is a Nation?” an inquiry 
necessary to the full discussion of the physical and political 
basis of national unity, is a most important contribution to 
the elucidation of a very difficult subject. It runs as follows :— 

“To prove that men belong to the same nation, it is no longer 
quite enough to show that they are subjects or citizens of the 
same political power. To prove that they belong to different 
nations, it is no longer enough to show that they are subjects or 
citizens of different powers. A man’s nationality becomes rather 
‘a good deal wider than the simple question to what minister or 
consul he must apply if he needs help in a foreign country. As 
soon as we begin to think of nationality in this wider sense, we 
feel that, besides the distinction of political powers, there is some- 
thing else to be thought of which is not so easy to define. The 
thought of community of blood, of community of language, of 
fellowship in the events of past times, all come in. And yet we 
presently begin to feel that we cannot build up a theory of 
‘National Unity’ on any one of these things by itself. So to do 
would soon lead us as far astray as we should be led by 
the formal doctrine of international law. We gradually come 
to see that there is such a thing as an idea of a nation 
in the mind, but that such an idea hardly ever answers 
to anything that has any actual being on earth. Does it at 
all follow that the idea of a nation that we have in the mind is a 
mere dream, unpractical folly, and the like? A mere dream it 
certainly is in one sense; unpractical folly it certainly is not. The 
ideal notion of a nation is like any other counsel of perfection. 
Such a counsel is a model to which every man cannot attain, to 
which very likely no man can attain, but which every man is the 
better for keeping before him and getting as near to it as he can. 
It may therefore be worth while to try to give an ideal definition 
of a nation, even though it may be very hard, perhaps quite im- 
possible, to find any existing nation which answers to it. The 
ideal nation then, I would say, is to be found where a continuous 
territory is inhabited by a people united under one government, 
and all of them speaking the same language, a language which is 
not spoken by any other people. It will be noticed that I am 
satisfied with unity of language, and that I say nothing about 
unity of race. The question of race is too deep for our present 
inquiry. It doubtless is a practical question. That is, there is 
every reason to think that strict community of blood, where it 
exists, has a real influence. But that influence works in such 
silent and uncertain ways that we cannot reckon on it as an ele- 
ment in our calculations. We must take the outward sign of 
language instead of it. Community of language is doubtless 
often a witness to real community of blood; it is very often only 
its substitute. We know that it is so in many cases; we suspect 
that it may be so in many others. But in practical matters it is 
the only test that we can go by.” 


Professor Freeman takes the six Great Powers of Europe, and 
shows that, according to his definition, the United Kingdom, 
if it is looked at “ simply as a European Power,” more nearly 
approaches the ideal nation than any other. It is true that 
you cannot walk from England to Ireland, but practically it 
possesses a “continuous” territory. “No foreign territory 
comes between any part of it and any other part; and it has 
one great advantage over all Continental territories, namely, 
that it has no frontier towards any foreign country.” Having 
*‘ got some notion of the conditions of national unity as they 
exist in Europe,” Professor Freeman goes on to ask:—“Is 
national unity, in any sense at all approaching to our defini- 
tion of it, or indeed in any sense, possible in the case of terri- 
tories which do not lie continuous in Europe or in any other part 
of the world, but which are scattered over all the regions of the 
earth, over distant continents and islands, parted from one 
another by vast stretches of Ocean ? How does the case stand 
when, to go from one part to another, large foreign territories 
have sometimes to be crossed, constantly either to be crossed or 
goneround?” Headmits that a scattered dominion of this kind 
can be held together by allegiance toa common Sovereign or a 
common ruling city, as in the cases of Carthage, Athens, Venice, 
or of Portugal and Spain, and that the exercise of the authority 
of the central Power may be either despotic, as in the case of 
Spain, or may be practically abandoned in regard to internal 
affairs, as in that of England. Still, even in our case the 
Colonies must and do remain in essence Dependencies. Pro- 
fessor Freemin next supposes that “the people of the de- 
pendencies—those dependencies, I mean, which are practically 
independent within their own range—become dissatisfied with 
their dependent state, and wish, to put the case plainly, to be 
put on a level with the people of the United Kingdom. That 
is, suppose they wish, not only to manage their own internal 
affairs, but to have a voice, in some shape or other, in all 
affairs that may concern them.” In the first place, they can 
achieve their desire by parting company with the Mother- 
country, as Brazil parted from Portugal. Next, if the De- 
‘pendencies wish their state of dependency to cease, but not 





their political connection with the Mother-country, they can 
enter into a Federal Union with the Mother-country and 
with each other. Lastly, they might, though this is 
not worth discussing, incorporate themselves with the United 
Kingdom. Those, then, who desire to change the present 
system desire a Federal Union, and thereupon, says Pro- 
fessor Freeman, arise three questions :—‘ What are the lands 
which are to enter into a federal union? Is it possible 
to establish any kind of federal union among such distant 
and scattered members? If such an union can be estab- 
lished, will it practically lead to any closer form of national 
unity?” Before, however, following out these questions, we 
must quote the characteristic and inimitable passage in which 
Professor Freeman makes mincemeat of the expression 
“Imperial Federation : ”— 


“These questions seem to bring us to the edge of the dark 
abyss of what is called ‘Imperial Federation.’ But I am glad 
to see that in the present discussion a good deal has been done to 
make it possible to argue matters more reasonably than can be 
done when ‘Imperial Federation’ has to be debated. On the 
principle that language was given man to conceal his thoughts, 
‘Imperial Federation’ is surely the wisest name ever thought of. 
On any other principle it is surely the most foolish. For it is 
absolutely without meaning; it is a contradiction in terms. 
‘Empire’ implies the rule of some person or power over some 
other; ‘federal’ implies the union of certain powers or com- 
munities, presumably on equal terms. What is imperial cannot 
be federal, and what is federal cannot be imperial. The power 
which the Sovereign and Parliament of the United Kingdom 
exercises over the colonies and other dependencies of the United 
Kingdom may, if any one chooses, be calJed an ‘ imperial’ power, 
though the use of the word leads the way to many confusions. 
But if the power of the mother-country over the dependencies is 
exchanged for a federal union with them, ‘empire’ passes away, 
and the word ‘imperial’ is out of place. The ‘ empire,’ if that is 
to be the word, may be changed into a confederation; the 
‘imperial’ relation of Great Britain towards Australia or Canada 
may be changed into a federal relation. But a thing cannot beat 
once ‘imperial’ and federal; ‘empire’ shuts out confederation, 
and confederation shuts out ‘empire.’ ” 


Professor Freeman then discusses both the notion of a con- 
federation of “all the Queen’s dominions” and of “all the 
English-speaking people.” Finally, however, he accepts Sir 
John Colomb’s proposals as to a Britannic Confederation as 
the only clear and reasonable statement of what the Imperial 
Federationists intend. This Britannic Confederation is de- 
fined to be a union of the United Kingdom, British North 
America, British South Africa, and Australasia,—India to 
be governed either by the Federal body, or by the London 
Government. Such a scheme Professor Freeman at once 
admits to be possible. This is, however, his opinion of its 
working :— 


“ Of the probable working of such a body as that which is now 
proposed the experience of history can teach us nothing; we can 
only guess what may be likely. The Britannic Confederation will 
have its federal congress sitting somewhere, perhaps at West- 
minster, perhaps at Melbourne, perhaps at some Washington called 
specially into being at some point more central than either. We 
are sometimes told that modern science has annihilated time and 
space; and for some purposes it is so. I have been told that it 
takes no longer to get to Westminster from the most distant 
British colonies than, at the time of the union of England and 
Scotland, it took to come from Shetland to Westminster. May I 
be allowed to leave out Shetland, which has a case of its own, and 
to draw the line at Caithness, or to substitute one of the Western 
Islands for Shetland? Certainly in the days of Queen Anne both 
those islands and the mainland of Caithness were a very long way 
from Westminster, perhaps as far, by the almanack, as any colony 
is now. Still, from Caithness a man could walk to Westminster ; 
even from the Islands he could get there without crossing or going 
near any foreign territory. Between Caithness and Westminster 
there was doubtless on both sides a good deal of traditional ignor- 
ance and traditional dislike; but it was the kind of ignorance and 
dislike which might in time die out, and which largely has died 
out. It was a wholly different feeling from the feeling of a young 
dependency which wishes to love the mother-country as long as 
it is allowed, but which daily feels more and more sharply any 
sign of inferiority to the mother-country. For a while their repre- 
sentatives will think it grand to sit at Westminster; presently, as 
the spirit of equality grows, they are not unlikely to ask for some 
more central place; they may even refuse to stir out of their own 
territory. That is to say, they will find that the sentiment of 
national unity, which they undoubtedly have in no small measure, 
needs some physical and some political basis to stand on. It is 
hard to believe that States which are united only by a senti- 
ment, which have so much, both political and physical, to keep 
them asunder, will be kept together for ever by a sentiment 
only. And we must further remember that that sentiment 
is a sentiment for the mother-country, and not for one 
another. Sir John Macdonald said that he was born a British 
subject and that he would die one. His heart would hardly 
have been so stirred by any sentiment of federal brother- 
hood towards Australia or South Africa. Canada and Australia 
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care a great deal for Great Britain; we may doubt whether, 
apart from Great Britain, Canada and Australia care very much 
for one another. There may be American States which care yet 
less for one another; but in their case mere continuity produces 
a crowd of interests and relations common to all. We may doubt 
whether the confederation of States so distant as the existing 
colonies of Great Britain, whether the bringing them into closer 
relations with one another as well as with Great Britain, will 
at all tend to the advance of a common national unity among 
them. We may doubt whether it will not be likely to bring out 
some hidden tendencies to disunion among them.” 


Again, it is pretty certain that the Federal body will meddle 
far more than does the Colonial Office, because it will be its 
duty and its business to meddle :— 


** And though each State will have a voice in it, each State will 
always be liable to be ont-voted on the matters which are dearest 
to its heart. The interests and feelings of a number of distant 
and isolated States, none of which will have any particular reason 
for dealing tenderly with one another, are likely to clash with one 
another much oftener and much more roughly than happens 
between particular colonies and a mother-country which has 
every reason to deal tenderly with all. All these tendencies are 
present in all confederations; they are the weak side of con- 
federations. But they are likely to come out far more strongly in 
a confederation of scattered and distant members than they do 
when the States form a continuous territory. And in the scattered 
confederation all questions and parties are likely to be local. It 
is hard to see what will be the materials for the formation of great 
national parties among such scattered elements.” 

Professor Freeman ends by an eloquent protest against 
making the Parliament of Great Britain a subordinate 
Legislature :— ; 

“The British, English, Scottish, Parliament will sink to the 
level of the Legislature of Delaware or the Grand Council of Zug. 
Are we ready for this? I can speak for one man only. I am no 
lover of ‘empire; ’ I am not anxious for my country to exercise 
lordship over other lands, English-speaking or otherwise. But I 
will not, as far as one man can hinder it, have my country ruled 
‘over by any other power, even by a power in which my country 
itself has a voice. If it is proposed that the great and historic 
assembly which King Edward called into being in 1295 shall keep 
its six hundredth anniversary by sinking to the level of the Legis- 
lature of a Canton of a Britannic Confederation, then I shall be 
driven, however much against the grain, to turn Jingo and sing 
‘Rule Britannia.’ ” 

In our endeavour to represent the drift of Professor Free- 
man’s truly admirable paper, we have left ourselves no room 
to do more than express a bare approval of his arguments and 
conclusions. Nothing, in our opinion, could be better than 
the whole tone and temper of his paper. It is statesmanlike 
in the highest degree, and full of encouragement for those 
whose most earnest desire it is that the English race shall 
never again be torn by fratricidal war. Again, there is not a 
phrase which could offend the inhabitants of Greater Britain, or 
make them consider tke Mother-country unmindful of their 
welfare. The article, in a word, gives noble expression to what 
‘we may not unfitly term the higher patriotism, the sentiment 
which desires, not empire for these islands, but a brotherly 
union of the whole English kin. 





DR. JESSOPP’S ESSAYS.* 

Tus volume consists of six essays reprinted from the Nine- 
teenth Century, and of one which appeared in the North 
American Review. Dr. Jessopp is one of those fortunate 
writers who has much to say and knows how to say it; and his 
matter is as suggestive as his style is pleasing. It may be 
considered needless, therefore, to notice essays with which 
most of our readers are already familiar; but there is so 
much in this volume worthy of consideration, that we shall 
make no apology for so doing. 

The best friend of the National Church is the man whose 
love does not blind him to defects, and who is large-minded 
enough to appreciate the goodness that lies outside its pale. 
It is with the external organisation of the Church that Dr. 
Jessopp chiefly deals, and the reforms he suggests are apart 
from the burning questions of ritual and doctrine. It is 
evident, however, that he has no sympathy with the rising 
generation of clerics that insists upon professional exclusive- 
ness, and claims for itself the privileges of a caste :— 

“ It shaves off,” he writes, “its nascent whiskers, and glories in 
a stubby cheek; it dresses in a hideous garment, half petticoat, 
half frock, for the most part abominably ill made; above all, it 
rumples about its bullet-head a slovenly abomination called a wide- 
awake, as if that would preserve it from all suspicion of being sleepy 


and stupid; and it adopts a tone and a vocabulary which shall 
be distinctive and as far as possible from the speech of ordinary 





* The Trials of a Country Parson. 
Fisher Unwin. 


By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. London: T. 











Englishmen. ‘We must close up our ranks,’ said one of them to 
me, ‘ close up our ranks and present a united front, and show the 
world that we are prepared to hang together, act together, march 
together. We have been atoms too long; we want coherence, my 
dear Sir—coherence. We are moving towards the general adoption 
of the Catholic cassock.’ ” 

Dr. Jessopp, on the contrary, thinks that the parson should be, 
in the best sense of the term, a man of the world as well as a 
clergyman, and holds that any clergyman in a country parish 
who aims exclusively at being a religious teacher, will miss his 
aim. ‘ He must be more, or he will fail to be that. He must 
be a social power in his parish, and he ought to try, at any 
rate, to be an intellectual force also.” 

Clergymen like Jane Austen’s Mr. Elton and Mr. Collins 
belong to an extinct type; but the follies and pretensions of 
many youthful priests in our day make them as open to the 
novelist’s satire as Mr. Collins himself. Dr. Jessopp seems to 
have met with some rare specimens of the class :— 

*T love to see the bell-ropes,’ said one of these dear, well- 
meaning young clergymen to me. ‘They are a constant lesson 
and reminder to us, my friend. Did you ever read Durandus on 
Symbolism? That is a very precious observation of his that a 
bell-rope symbolises humility—it always hangs down.’ ” 

As this volume is headed The Trials of a Country Parson, 
it will be well to state upon, the writer’s authority what these 
trials are. And the first he mentions concerns the pocket. 
Touch that, “and a shudder thrills through every fibre.” 
Wide is the difference between the clergyman’s accredited 
income and his actual receipts. Hardly 1 per cent., we are 
told, of the country clergy ever touch the full amount which 
theoretically they are entitled to receive, and “ he who gets 
within 7 per cent. of his clerical income gets more than 
most of us do.” Yet the parson is assessed on the tithe com- 
matation table for the parish, and is therefore forced to pay 
rates on his gross income. Then there is the Land-tax, the 
mysteries of which surpass Dr. Jessopp’s comprehension, and 
this tax is nearly ninepence in the pound. 

The churchyard is technically part of a country parson’s 
freehold; the surface belongs to him, while the soil belongs to 
the parishioners; and he is taxed for the assumed value of the 
herbage growing upon it, which, instead of being a source of 
income, is in most cases an expense. The parson, too, has to 
pay the insurance on his church, and in the village he has 
always to pay a little more than any one else for most things 
that come to his door. 

Another trial to the parson is the isolation of his life, by 
which Dr. Jessopp takes care to explain that he does not mean 
loneliness. The country clergyman “must be more than man 
in that he must be free from human passions and human 
weaknesses, or the whole neighbourhood is shocked by his 
frailty; he must be something less than man in his tastes and 
amusements and way of life, or there will be those who will 
be sure to denounce him as a worldling who ought never to 
have taken Orders.” Not content with doing what is right, 
he is sometimes too much concerned to do what is considered 
proper; and a clergyman fond of vigorous horse exercise once 
told the present writer that on approaching his village, he 
always felt it right to make his horse trot at its most sober pace. 


Then there is the country parson’s trial due to the ex- 
cessive narrowness of the rustic’s mind. It is difficult to say 
how much he knows, or how little. Of the objects of common 
life around him, he may know more than the clergyman; but 
the knowledge most of us gain from books, conversation, and 
travel, is to him unknown. Probably, however, the dullest of 
these village hinds can be reached through the heart, for there 
is the one touch of nature to appeal to when every other 
opening to intercourse seems to be closed. The writer 
observes that he has never seen a map in an agricultural 
labourer’s cottage, and that his ignorance of history amounts 
to an incapacity of conceiving the reality of anything that 
may have happened in past time :—“ What their grandfathers 
have told them, that is to them history—everything before 
that is not so much as fable; it is not romance, it is a form- 
less void, it is chaos.” A parish clerk of our acquaintance, 
who had several vocations, said once to his active rector, “I 
never hear the words, ‘the Scripture moveth us in sundry 
places,’ without thinking, Sir, of you and me, for we are 
always moving about.” The stories of the queer mistakes 
made by our hearers, says Dr. Jessopp are simply endless, and 
among other illustrations, he gives the following :— 


«« As yow was a saying in your sarment, ’tarnal mowing won’t 
du wirout ’tarnal making—yow mind that! yer ses, an’ I did 
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mind it tu, an’ we got up that hay surprising!’ Mr. Perry had 
just a little misconceived my words. I had quoted from Philip van 
‘Arteveldt, ‘He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that.’” 


Here is another anecdote by the country parson :— 


“Not many months ago I was visiting a good simple old man 
who was death-stricken, and had been long lingering on the 
verge of the dark river. ‘I’ve been a-thinking, Sir, of that little 
hymn as you said about the old devil when he was took bad. I 
should like to hear that again.’ I was equal to the occasion :— 


* The devil was sick—the devil a saint would be; 
The devil got well—not a bit of a saint was he!’ 


[It was necessary to soften down the language of the original. ] 
‘Is that what you mean?’ Yes! it was that. ‘ Well, I’ve been 
a-thinking, if the old devil had laid a bit longer and been afflicted 
same as some on ’em,as he’d a been the better for it. Ain’t there 
no more o’ that there little hymn, Sir ?’ ” 

Dr. Jessépp, by-the-way, observes that Norfolk people are 
singularly prosaic, and that the county has never produced a 
single poet or romancer, and he adds, “I do not forget 
Crabbe—that sweet and gentle versifier. But the romantic 
element is wholly wanting in him.” “Sweet and gentle” 
are singularly inappropriate terms to apply to Crabbe’s 
poetry; but the author might have spared his remark, for 
Crabbe was born in Suffolk. One peculiarity which he notes 
of the smaller West Norfolk farmers is in accordance with 
the characteristic just mentioned. They are not wanting, he 
says, in cordiality, but they are not companionable. Yet Dr. 
Jessopp knows some exceptions to the all but universal rule, 
and has not to go far from his own door to find one whom he 
never visits without pleasure and profit,— one who has for 
many years been a great reader of Lord Tennyson’s poems, 
has strong opinions on politics and questions of the day, a 
thoughtful, resolute, true-hearted woman, who farms a 
hundred acres of land without a bailiff, and among other 
evidences of her good taste and intelligence, is a diligent 
reader of the Spectator.” 

Dr. Jessopp’s book is desultory in character. He flits from 
his trials as a country parson (one of which, treated very 
pleasantly, is the inability to visit America) to the perilous 
risk our churches run from the zeal of ignorant restorers. On 
this subject, which is a trial to him as a man, if not asa 
parson, he writes with a point and force that should command 
attention. The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings has had no warmer advocate. Our old churches 
are growths which bear the mark of different ages and 
different styles; and which of these, the author asks, will the 
restorer choose,—the Norman, the Early English, the Deco- 
rated, or the Perpendicular church? There are several 
thousand churches in England that stand upon the same 
foundations that they stood upon five hundred years ago, and 
some standing as they were left cight hundred years ago. 
Dr. Jessopp confesses that he really does not know to whom 
these invaluable old buildings belong. “ By the abolition of 
church-rates,” he says, “ the church practically ceased to belong 
to any one.” This matter of ownership is of little conse- 
quence until the question of restoration arises, and then 
“practically the ownership is surrendered to the parson 
in the frankest and the freest and the most generous 
way by the whole body of the parishioners.” But the 
clergy as a body know as little about the history of Church 
architecture as lawyers know about theology ; and Dr. Jessopp 
observes that he could not put the case more strongly than 
that. The peril arising from such ignorance is obvious. An 
incompetent architect, or a still more incompetent builder, 
may be selected for the task of restoration; and when his 
work is done, a great national monument has been deformed 
for ever. The writer argues that “the public at large have a 
claim to be heard” before these venerable buildings are dealt 
with as if they were the private property of individuals or a 
handful of worthy persons inhabiting a minute geographical 
area; and he suggests—what, indeed, seems the obvious and 
only practical course—that they should be vested in a body 
of trustees responsible for them to the nation. Any altera- 
tion made without authority would then be a penal offence. 
The public attention, after long years of apathy, is now 
aroused to this subject, and one may hope that ere long the 
reckless restorer of our churches will be as extinct an animal 
as the megatherium. 

Dr. Jessopp’s chapter on “The Church and the Villages ” 
will well repay perusal. He sees very strongly the necessity of 
reform in Church organisation, and writes with a force and 





clearness worthy of Sidney Smith on the confiscation schemes 
of men whose aim is not to reform but to destroy. His own 
views of Church reform are sufficiently broad. He would 
open the House of Commons to the clergy, and remove 
Bishops from the House of Lords, for he “cannot see how 
any director or overseer of any corporation, or indeed of any 
department of the State, should be made a Peer of the realm 
by virtue of his holding office.” He would abolish “that 
preposterous antiquarian curiosity, the Parson’s Freehold,” 
which makes a beneficed clergyman tenant for life of a real 
estate, from which only by an act of his own can he be re- 
moved. “Iam myself,” he writes, “the patron of a benefice 
from which the late rector was non-resident for fifty-three 
years. Is it at all conceivable that we should continue to keep 
up this condition of affairs under which we have been living 
so long?” And he adds:—“I know no more splendid testi- 
mony to the high and honourable character of the English 
clergy than that which would be wrung from their worst 
enemies, who should fairly consider what the law of the land 
would allow of their being, if they were so disposed—and what 
in fact they are.” 

Dr. Jessopp’s many suggestions for effective Church reform 
have that measure of vitality in them which invites discus- 
sion, and the time is ripe for it. The book should be welcome 
to a large class of readers. 





RIDING.* 

A BooK about riding naturally suggests an inquiry into 
the causes which have led to the evolution of the English 
horse, the “horsiness” of the people of these islands, 
and their skill in all matters appertaining to the animal 
which they so much love to drive and bestride. The 
English thoroughbred is unquestionably the fleetest and 
finest specimen of his race the world can show: he has 
beaten the Arab on his own ground, and is eagerly purchased 
by foreign buyers for the improvement of foreign breeds. Our 
horsemen are equally pre-eminent, for although English cross- 
country riders may be no better skilled than the sheiks of 
Arabia, the cowboys of Colorado, and the vaqueros of Mexico, 
these are professionals, they ride for a living; whereas Eng- 
lishmen ride for pleasure. Nowhere else do so many men and 
women cultivate riding as a fine art, and no other country 
owns so rich a store of equine and equestrian lore. 

The existence of a large class of leisured landowners addicted 
to field-sports has probably been the chief factor in the evolu- 
tion of the English horse. Another factor is our mild 
climate. In Ireland and England, and on the West Coast 
of Scotland, grass grows nearly all the year round, and horses 
can be raced in summer and ridden to houndsin winter. Then, 
again, though we are so often fighting abroad, we have long 
been free from warfare at home. The Thirty Years’ and 
Seven Years’ Wars in Germany, the invasions of Napoleon, 
and the counter-invasions of the allies, destroyed horses by 
the million, and checked breeding beyond measure. More- 
over, occupying ownership and compulsory military service 
do not favour the production of horses of price. Even 
a wealthy English squire would hesitate to pay four or 
five hundred pounds for a hunter if he were compelled, 
under heavy penalties, to register the animal at the 
nearest police-station, and knew that, in the event 
of the Army being mobilised, he might have to surrender it 
to the military authorities for a nominal sum. America has 
some good horses, and the fastest. trotters in the world, but 
these almost invariably trot in harness; and though cowboys 
are splendid horsemen, Americans generally do not take kindly 
to amateur riding, for the country roads are mostly bad, the 
climate is not propitious for fox-hunting, and Transatlantic 
farmers do not love sport sufficiently to preserve foxes 
and allow their neighbours to ride over their land; neither 
does there exist in the Republic a class of leisured and wealthy 
men so enamoured of the pastime as to maintain for its 
pursuit studs of hunters and packs of hounds. As touching 
racing, hunting, and riding, the position of England is unique, 
her premiership in things equine beyond dispute, and, so far 
as appears, unlikely to be disputed. 

Riding, the book, is a proof of the widespread interest which 
is taken in riding 4s an art. It is dedicated to the Prince of 





* Riding. By Captain Robert Weir.3. Polo. By J. Moray Brown. London : 
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Wales; edited by the ridingmaster of the Royal Horse Guards ; 
a Duke, who may be described as a hereditary Master of 
Hounds, writes the introduction; and the other contributors 
to its pages are two Earls and three Commoners, all experts 
in the several subjects with which they deal. 

The first chapter, on ‘‘ Riding to Hounds,” by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, is all that could be desired, well and 
brightly written, pleasantly anecdotal, and, for all who enjoy 
the sport, either in fact or description, instructive and enter- 
taining. If it has a fault, it is that of being written rather 
too much from the point of view of one who is blessed with a 
long purse and a large stud. For there are poor men’s hunters 
as well as rich men’s; and though hunting is generally re- 
garded as a somewhat aristocratic diversion, there is also a 
sense in which, given the horse, it is decidedly democratic. 
Everybody is free to ride as hard as he likes, and a butcher on 
a screw may be in at the death, while a “swell” whose mount 
has cost him £500 is hopelessly in the rear. 

To the chapter on “ Riding to Hounds,” follows a treatise 
on “ The Saddle-Horse,” by Mr. Alfred Watson, who handles 
the subject with the pen of a ready writer and the skill of 
an expert. As to the training of the saddle-horse in times gone 
by, he gives some quaint citations from an old black-letter book 
by “Maister Blundevill of Newton Flatman, in Norffolke,” 
published in 1597. It was a cruel age; the punishments 
inflicted on horses were as barbarous as the punishments 
inflicted on men. One of the former, recommended as a 
“correction to be used against restifeness,” is described in the 
following passage :— 

“Let a footman stand behind you with a shrewd cat tied at the 

one end of a long pole, with her bellie upward, so that she may 
have hir mouth and claws at libertie; and when your horse doth 
staie or goe backward, let him thrust the cat between his thighs, 
sometimes by the rump and let the footman and all 
the standers-by threaten the horse with a terrible noise, and 
you shall see it will make him goe as you will have him; and 
on so doing be ready to make much of him. Also the shrill crie 
of a hedgehog being strait tied by the foot under the horse’s 
tail is a reminder of like force, which was proved by Maister 
Vincentio Respino, a Neapolitan, who corrected by this 
means an old restive horse of the King’s in such sort, as he 
had much ado afterwards to keep him from the contrarie vice of 
running away.” 
No wonder! Maister Blundevill also suggests that the “like 
corrective” may be given with a whelp, or some other “loud 
crieing and biting beasts,” tied to the crupper and hanging 
down under the horse’s tail; or,in default of the beast, a piece 
of iron ‘made full of pricks like thorns.” It is, however, well 
to observe that Maister Blundevill does not advise the “ waies 
rehearsed ” to be “ commonlie used,”—-only “in time of neede, 
and then with good discretion ; for otherwise you should but 
amaze your horse and drive him to despair.” The amazement 
of a horse which finds a live cat between his thighs may be 
“more easily imagined than described.” 


Perfect hacks are probably less easily found than good 
hunters, and command high prices. A good pony hack, says 
Mr. Watson, is worth his weight in gold. Nevertheless, excel- 
lent saddle-horses, though they may fall short of perfection, 
are to be obtained on reasonable terms, if you are a fair judge 
and favoured by luck. The luck counts for much. Until 
you have used him and watched him for several days, you can 
never really know a horse. Mr. Watson tells of a friend of 
his who bought a horse out of a hansom-cab, for which the 
eabman had paid “an old song,” and which proved to be in 
every sense of the word a “charming hack;” also of another 
friend, “ one of the best of living riders,” who, after a minute 
inspection and a long ride, bought for £200 a creature that 
seemed as near perfection as might be. But the horse turned 
out to be so inveterate a kicker in the stable that it was im- 
possible to keep him, and he had to be sold for what he would 
fetch,—some £20. 

The articles on “Training the Young Horse,” “ Horseman- 
ship,” “Hands and Seat,” are as thorough as the rest, and 
may be commended to all who ride, whether on the road or to 
hounds. From the chapter on “ Race-Riding” we gather that 
a jockey, like a poet, is rather born than made; that to 
achieve distinction he must possess brains and natural apti- 
tude, as well as courage and skill. And here it may be well 
to observe that the contributors to Riding, one and all, insist 
on the necessity of treating the horse with kindness, not 
merely out of humanity, but because kindness pays the best. 
Mr. Watson, who discourses on race-riding, is of opinion 








that races are oftener lost than won by the use of whip and 
spur, and quotes a saying of Tom Cannon's, facile princeps 
among jockeys, that he would as soon think of hitting a child 


as a two-year-old. With patience and kindness, the horse 
can be made to do almost anything. No animal is more 
generous, or responds so willingly to his master’s require- 
ments, when the same are made plain. In an article on “The 
Colonial Horse,” Lord Onslow, late Governor of New Zea- 
land, where nearly all the fences are of barbed wire, occa- 
sionally 5 ft. high, mentions that the horses are trained to jump 
them; and they know so well the consequences of a mistake, 
that though they may blunder at timber, they never fail to 
clear wire. 

The fact that more than a third of the book is allotted to 
polo-playing, is a proof of the popularity to which the sport 
has attained. As the author of the article in question, Mr. 
J. Moray Brown, observes, it is “essentially the game of a 
horse-loving nature,” and a great boon, it may be added, to 
men who are never happy save when they are mounted ; for, 
being a summer game, it comes in when there is no hunting ; 
hence “the horsey man who pines for a gallop and excite- 
ment with an object, finds in polo an outlet for his super- 
fluous energies.” Polo, as everybody knows, or ought to 
know, comes to us from the East, where it has been practised 
for ages, and held in such high esteem that nearly a thousand 
years ago, Firdusi, the Persian poet, sang its praises ina poem 
which is still extant. We seem to have learnt polo from the 
Muneeporees; and it was first played in British territory in 
1854-55, in Cahar, where at that time there were many Munee- 
poree immigrants, with whom divers officers of the Bengal 
Army got up an occasional “scratch-match.” But it was not 
until after the Mutiny, in 1857, that the first European polo 
club was organised—in the same district—by Lieutenant (now 
General) Sherer and Captain Robert Stewart. Polo was first 
played in England at Aldershot, by sundry young subalterns 
of the 10th Hussars, who, having read a description of the 
pastime as played by the Muneeporees, opined that it must be 
“a goodish game,” and tried their hands at it, riding their 
chargers, and playing with crooked sticks and a billiard-ball. 
Horses being found too big, ponies and proper implements 
were procured, and the game straightway became fashionable, 
and is now played wherever the English language is spoken. 
It is a splendid game, requiring in those who take part in it, 
courage, address, and fine horsemanship; also, it may be 
added, leisure and long purses, for clever polo-ponies com- 
mand high prices, and a stud of them is a costly luxury. 

For the rest, Riding is a most excellent book ; besides being 
pleasant to read, it contains pretty nearly everything on the 
subject which is worth knowing. We cannot give equal praise 
to the pictures. The galloping and jumping horses are all 
drawn in impossible positions. Instantaneous photographs 
show that in the series of rapid jumps which constitute the 
gallop, a horse never stretches his fore-legs beyond his nose, a 
fact which artists who illustrate horsey books would do well 
to lay to heart. 





MR. BRODRICK’S “LITERARY FRAGMENTS.” * 
ONE cannot but wonder what Mr. George Brodrick would 
consider a literary work, after a perusal of the solid volume of 
still more solid contents that he has entitled Literary Fragments. 
If these be only the fragments that are fallen from his literary 
table, how rich must be the fare that is there provided !—and, 
we might add, how difficult of digestion! Indigestible, how- 
ever, is not the epithet which we can properly apply to food 
which, however solid and heavy, is so wholesome and nourish- 
ing; nor, indeed, is it fair to make any remark at all upon 
the want of attractiveness in this volume of Mr. Brodrick’s, 
seeing that it has been printed for the private gratification 
of friends and relations only, and was not intended for 
publication and public criticism. With the exception of 
four articles on educational subjects of an earlier date, the 
principal questions upon which Mr. Brodrick delivers himself 
are those that have attracted the chief attention of politicians 
during the last ten years, and although it cannot be said that 
he has introduced into their debate any very new and startling 
arguments, it may be fairly contended that they represent the 
summing-up of all the educated and experienced opinion of the 
political party to which he belongs. It is true that his ideas 
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are presented in rather an academic form, and the flavour of 
the Professor hangs about all his writings; but the culture 
and logical precision of the Oxford Fellow have in his case 
been combined with much experience of facts and strong 
common-sense, and he himself is better known to the 
outside world as a practical than as a theoretical poli- 
tician. Setting aside the controversial and somewhat dry 
character of many of these Literary Fragments, there is 
still very much to interest even the general reader, provided 
that the general reader can take an intelligent interest in the 
burning questions of the last ten years of political life in 
England. The sturdy common-sense and intellectual acumen 
which Mr. Brodrick has brought to bear upon the vexed 
question of land-tenure in England and Ireland; upon the 
gradual progress of democracy in England, and the socialistic 
tendencies that have accompanied it; and upon the whole 
history of what is known as the Irish Question,—are quite as 
efficient in claiming for him a right to be heard as the un- 
doubted and patient industry with which he has collected all 
his facts. 

The four articles upon educational subjects are chiefly 
written in a spirit of strenuous defence of the older 
Universities, and it must be conceded that those Universities 
have no more able and stalwart champion than the author. 
He is willing to admit that, to a certain extent, both Oxford 
and Cambridge have needed the spur of outside opinion 
to incite them to keep abreast with the movement of their 
time; but he contends that of late years they have advanced 
so far of their own initiative, that the reproach can no longer 
b2 justly made, and their future course can be safely left to 
their own determination. Of the abuses that are said to 
exist in those ancient institutions, he makes very light. The 
system of College Fellowships, which so many people choose 
to regard as a ruinous waste of academical resources, might, 
he confesses, be possibly altered for the better, though he still 
maintains that this system has been productive of good in 
the past far more than commensurate with the money that 
has been spent, and that, even if left untouched, it will con- 
tinue to produce the same good results in the future. It is 
rather amusing to be reminded of the career of Isaac Newton 
as an argument in favour of the old application of College 
endowments. Isaac Newton was a Fellow of his College, it is 
true, and it is also possible that he owed very much of his 
success to that assured leisure; but how many Newtons did 
the Universities fail to encourage, and how many did their 
encouragement demoralise and lose to the nation? However, 
there is a good deal of truth in Mr. Brodrick’s main conten- 
tion in favour of fellowships, and we have no wish to quarrel 
with his argument. Also, there is much truth in the claim 
that he puts forward on behalf of the old Universities 
with regard to national education. “They and they 
alone,” he says, “ can reconcile democracy with aristocracy, 
in the best sense of those much-perverted words, through 
a graduated system of promotion by intellectual merit. 
They and they alone can oppose a corporal spirit and 
a venerable authority—the massive growth of ages—to 
plutocratic tendencies, which in this country, no less than in 
America, have deeply infected the springs of public virtue.” 
Mr. Brodrick’s own life has been spent at Oxford, and not in 
Manchester, so he may be forgiven the exaggeration of his 
phrases; but surely so good a historian as he is cannot but 
know that there is no growth of ages so massive that a week’s 
revolution cannot sweep it away; so sensible a man cannot 
fail to realise that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
form a very small piece of leaven in comparison with the 
dough of thirty-seven millions of British inhabitants. 

In speaking of British agriculture in 1882, and the 
prospects of landlords, farmers, and labourers, it was natural 
that Mr. Brodrick should lay stress upon the immense 
pecuniary loss that is involved in the distribution of produc- 
tion, the portentous growth of the army of agricultural 
middlemen, and the change that has taken place in the British 
farmer himself, no longer a husbandman, but simply a super- 
intendent of others’ labour. But we do not think that he, 
any more than the Royal Agricultural Commission that issued 
in that year the report of its three years’ inquiry, has arrived 
at the full truth as to the seat of evil. On the subject of the 
progress of democracy in England, he speaks with far more 
weight, and carries more conviction; and the hopefulness that 
he expresses as to the future of that steady progress is shared 





by every sensible Englishman who refuses to be frightened by 
empty bugbears. The apparent socialistic tendency, which at 
the present day is so very much en évidence, is, after all, more. 
apparent than real, and hardly merits the grave consideration 
that Mr. Brodrick gives it, or the solemn sermon that he 
preaches on that text. His ideas upon Irish policy are too 
well known to need any illustration, nor does the collection 
of speeches and letters upon political and general subjects, 
which date from 1868 to 1890, call for any particular comment.. 
Mr. Brodrick is not only a keen politician, but a man of great 
culture and of very considerable literary talent, and this 
collection of Fragments cannot fail to interest many of the 
outside public as well as his immediate friends. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


————<—— 


The Coming Terror, and other Essays and Letters. By Robert. 
Buchanan. (Heinemann.)—The most striking characteristic of 
this multifarious collection of opinions and assertions is the 
author’s amazing egotism. There are some fine thoughts in the 
volume, for Mr. Buchanan is a poet; but there is much that has 
little to sustain it beyond the assurance of the writer. The 
letters and essays were for the most part written for the day, and 
beyond the day are valueless, unless for students, if such there be, 
who regard Mr. Buchanan as a guide, philosopher, and friend. 
He is an advocate, as he many times observes, of the “ higher 
Socialism,” which is perhaps as difficult to define as the “higher 
culture;’’ and he states that, from the first moment he began to 
write, he has “ been endeavouring to vindicate the freedom of human 
personality, the equality of the sexes, and the right of revolt against 
arbitrary social laws conflicting with the happiness of humar 
nature.” It is unnecessary to attempt any review of a volume the 
larger portion of which consists of letters reprinted from the Daily 
Telegraph. Mr. Buchanan attacks with considerable energy the. 
current judgments of the age. He does not fight with shadows, 
and appears to be never so happy as in assaulting Mr. Huxley, who 
returns with vigour the blows that he receives. As Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says, the Professor is “fertile in strong expressions.” 
The Coming Terror which is supposed to threaten us is that of 
the Majority trampling down the rights of the Minority ; and this, 
we are told, is done by over-legislation and by the vulgar tyranny 
of the “ New Journalism,” which “has paralysed literature and 
destroyed free thought and free feeling all over the world.” “Are 
Men born Free and Equal?” starts the game which brings both 
Professor Huxley and Herbert Spencer into the field. A “brief” 
letter of forty pages addressed to the Home Secretary, entitled 
“On Descending into Hell,” is a plea for Mr. Vizetelly, and also, 
it would seem, for the free publication of any literature, 
however evil. ‘The literature of Hell,” Mr. Buchanan affirms, 
“is God’s literature too,” while “sensualism is antecedent to 
and triumphant over all books whatsoever.” To be logical, the. 
writer should argue for the free sale of poisons. ‘“ The man who 
says that a book has power to pollute his soul, ranks his soul below 
a book,” is one of many utterances delivered by Mr. Buchanan 
in which there is more sophistry than wisdom. Moreover, he 
refutes his own assertions, for he tells of two young and well- 
educated girls who, having learnt from “some modern pessimistic 
books ” that the wurld was impure, lost all vital belief, and threw 
themselves on the London streets; and he records another case 
of ruin, equally sad, which he also attributes to the study of “the 
new literature.” There is justice, however, in his remark that 
while suppressing what is regarded as obscene literature, we admit. 
the unfettered circulation of the dirty details of the Divorce Court. 
Mr. Buchanan does not spare his epithets. Mr. Henry James is 
« omnisciently silly ;” Mr. George Moore, “ the prophet of straight- 
forward animalism ;” Mr. Labouchere, the Paul Pry of journalism 
and the Scapin of politics : and his coarse comments on a theatrical 
critic are not criticism, but resemble, in some degree, the personali- 
ties of the “New Journalism” of which he justly complains. 
The Coming Terror is a strange medley of paradox and truth, of 
weakness and of strength, and its bold assertions are more likely 
to startle the reader than to convince him. Much of what Mr. 
Buchanan asserts with confidence is, to our thinking, false, much 
is unworthy of publication in book form, and we look back with 
regret to the years, long ago past, when, instead of endeavouring 
to reform mankind by discussions of doubtful value, Mr. Buchanan 
taught more wisely through his verse, and sang as only a poet 
could, 


Collingwood. By W. Clark Russell. (Methuen.)—It is scarcely 
necessary to commend this volume to our readers. The subject 
and the authorship speak for it. Mr. Clark Russell is thoroughly 
at home in naval matters, and tells with professional accuracy and. 
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intelligence the story of a great sailor. But Collingwood was 
distinguished in an uncommon degree for personal qualities. He 
was a@ good man, and he had the culture which, in general, sailors 
do not find many opportunities of acquiring. These excellences 
his biographer fully appreciates. It is something of a drawback, 
though a drawback that can scarcely be avoided, that Mr. Clark 
Russell compares his hero with others, weighs him, for instance, 
in the balance with Nelson, though he does it, it may be said, 
against his will. Probably the difference between Nelson and 
Collingwood was the difference between genius and first class 
ability. But there was so much that was admirable in the less 
brilliant man, that it is easy to understand why a biographer 
should give him the preference. The disputed question as to 
Collingwood’s conduct after Trafalgar, Mr. Clark Russell answers 
in his favour. The naval historian James thought otherwise ; but 
then, as Mr. Russell observes, James was at his desk while Colling- 
wood was in the gale. It jis a little hard, however, on the author 
of the “Naval History ” to say that he “knew sea terms as a 
parrot might know them.” A parrot who could use the words he 
knew with such appositeness would be a wonderful bird indeed. 
Collingwood’s letters, which are indeed truly admirable, have been 
largely drawn upon for the biography; other documents, hitherto 
unpublished, have been utilised. Tradition is unfortunately 
silent, and memory, of course, does not go back so far, for 
Collingwood has been dead now eighty years. What materials 
there were have been used to the best advantage. 

Mea Culpa: a Woman’s Last Word. By Henry Harland. (Heine- 
mann.)—All the characters in Mea Culpa are distinctly good, except 
Prince Léonticheff. He is an almost impossible character, and of 
a kind a novelist should only put forward when absolutely certain 
of being able to control it. Prince Léonticheff wants a great deal 
of diluting, and to make the metaphor complete, we should add, to 
the extent of one inten. The stately, egotistical, exiled Russian 
nobleman is well drawn, as well drawn as any similar character 
we can think of. Armidis is a very passable type of the eccentric 
musician, perhaps even more than passable. The framework of 
the story is interesting, and the narrative preserves a high level 
of vigour throughout. The catastrophe, though it is naturally 
worked up to, gives an unsatisfactory and disappointing finish to 
the story; it seems to us a little strained. 

The Naval Annual. By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., and E. K. Barnes, 
M.I.N.A. Edited by T. A. Brassey. (Griffin and Co., Portsmouth.) 
—One of the most significant things about our Navy is its unique 
position ; it has to be the strongest in the world,—in fact, an over- 
powering Navy. This is so obvious, that it is with something like 
a start we are reminded that there is a Naval Defence Act. The 
necessity of such an Act implies that we were not up to the mark. 
We need not be nervous now; we do the thing late, perhaps, but 
we do it well. Seventy vessels were to be laid down, so we were 
told in 1889, and how far has that energetic, wholesale, and 
thoroughly English programme advanced? Of the eight first- 
class battle-ships, two have been launched ; of the nine first-class 
protected cruisers, two have been launched from the dockyards, 
the five to be contracted for are all promised this year. Eight of the 
seventeen second-class cruisers to be contracted for are launched, 
and five have been launched from the dockyards; and of the eighteen 
torpedo-gunboats, two perhaps are afloat. The two last years, 
ending April, 1894, will, of course, see the majority of the seventy 
launched, though it is doubtful if the actual equipment will be 
completed in the time, the labour required will be so great. As 
to the fighting powers of the vessels, there can be no doubt that 
the determination to stop at the 67-ton gun is a wise one; the 
110-ton gun is—well, rather too much of a good thing. Our Navy 
must depend more on the efficiency of its units than on the 
elephantine proportions of a few. We are not saying that the 
“Italia’ is not the most powerful ironclad afloat—perhaps she is— 
‘but there is a critical point for machines, and the ‘Italia,’ ‘Re 
Umberto,’ and the ‘Victoria’ have reached it. It is next to 
impossible to keep these monsters in perfect working order. The 
second-class battle-ship is going to receive more attention, we are 
told, and, it seems to us, it is high time that it was so. Their 
speed is likely to be higher than that of the first-class ironclads, 
though lately, we know, the speed of the first-class vessels has im- 
proved. The armoured cruisers are perhaps more worth the money 
spent on them than any other class. With an Empire like ours, 
speedy, seaworthy vessels of good coal-capacity are needed. The 
last few first-class ironclads have a fair coal-endurance; but 
what is the use of a battery-ship if it can only go five 
thousand miles, compared to that of an armoured cruiser 
vapable of steaming seven or eight thousand miles? If the 
proposed type of second-class battle-ship is not overloaded 
with armament or equipment, they will carry over eleven 
hundred tons of coal; and this, with the increased weight 
of boiler for prolonged ocean steaming, ought to constitute 
them a powerful and offensive vessel. The pendulum, according 














to The Naval Annual, has swung back again from barbette to the 
revolving turret, and then to barbette again. The question must be 
decided in the next war. One thing, however, the naval man- 
ceuvres have made patent, and that was the impossibility of touching 
a hostile fleet without fast cruisers; and though the fleets never 
saw each other the whole time, if that fact was impressed ‘upon 
naval men, the lesson learned was a most valuable one. The 
number of torpedo-boats is, we cannot help thinking, manifestly 
out of proportion to their usefulness. They are barely habitable; 
even English endurance is tried by the conditions of life on 
board them. The Naval Annual assures us that they are being 
made more seaworthy: we trust it is so. The sinking of the 
‘ Blanco Encalada’ has been the only naval event of interest; it 
was not a neat job on the part of the torpedo-boats; but a bungle 
carried through is worth the risk, and if two torpedo-boats must 
be sunk before an ironclad can be blown up, it is worth doing; the 
end justifies the means. The armour versus projectile question 
has now inclined to the advantage of projectiles. At Meppen, 
Krupp showed that an 11-ton howitzer could pierce an armoured 
deck of 3} in. at 2°2 miles, at an elevation of 45°, the angle of 
incidence being 463°. This will serve to impress on us the utility 
of smaller guns; their continuous discharge is very galling to 
gunners, and disabling to machinery. We have not space to dis- 
cuss the Colonial defences and the coaling stations. Lord Brassey 
has, in a previous edition, discussed the question. 


Only Clirchen. By Isabel Don. 2 vols. (Eden, Remington, 
and Co.)—This is a fairly good love-story. Clirchen is a girl, 
half-English, half-German by parentage. Some English relatives 
take her up in a patronising kind of way. This brings her in the 
way of the hero, who, after meeting with a disappointment with a 
woman whom he greatly admires, is glad enough to find the 
happiness of his life with “only Clirchen.” It must be confessed 
that the story would have been better if it had been compressed 
into one volume; still, it may be read without ennui. It is per- 
fectly wholesome, and not without interest. 


Black America. By W. Laird Clowes. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. 
Clowes states the problem—the future of the American Negro— 
completely and fairly, and discuss2s the solutions which have been 
proposed. What he calls the “blacx belt” is growing blacker 
than ever. It occupies, roughly speaking, the coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the South-Easte:n Atlantic seaboard, the peninsula 
of Florida being a partial exce>tion. And wit’: the disproportion 
of the two races, the hatred bet ven them isalsoincreasing. The 
causes are so well known that they need not be discussed ; the 
question is, the remedy. The mixture of the races is out of the 
question ; in fact, it has practically ce:sel with the abolition of 
slavery; nor was it ever desirable; the Mulatto had not, as a 
rule, the virtues of ei-her parent. For self-government the Negro 
is, Mr. Clowes thinks, unfit. He quotes Hayti and Liberia as 
proofs of his statement. The plan he proposes is the almost 
physically impossible one of the wholesale emigration of the 
Negro to regions of Africa, wher2 he would form what might 
be called “protected States.” Our own Negro Colonies seem 
to Mr. Clowes to show desirable results. He writes:—‘‘In no 
British Colony is there any reason why a capable Negro should 
not raise himself to high position and honour. In no British 
Colony, on the other hand, does the Negro govern. And I think 
it may be said that in every British Colony in which he is to be 
found, the Negro is a fairly happy and contented person.” The 
Negro, he goes on, does not object to be governed, if he is governed 
fairly. Yet it is not in the nature of man, be he black or white, 
to acquiesce in a rule that is not supported by visible superior 
power. A Hayti with a small governing white caste would not be 
long without a revolution. 


London City. By W. J. Loftie, B.A. Illustrated by W. Luker, 
jun. (The Leadenhall Press.)—This is a handsome book, well and 
copiously illustrated. Still, in a way, it is disappointing. Mr. 
Loftie discusses at considerable length matters which, though 
having an interest of their own, are scarcely in their place here. 
We should like to have seen letterpress and illustrations in 
harmony. When we have a good picture, as we have here many 
good pictures, we should like to read something about the subject. 
Bui this wish is often left ungratified. Mr. Loftie, for instance, 
is discoursing about the “origin of the City ” through the first 
fifty pages, making havoc of the legends of King Lud, and King 
Cole, and the Empress Helena, while Mr. Luker’s clever pencil is 
bringing before us “A Midday Snack at Baker’s Chop-House,” 
* Holborn Viaduct,” “Cannon Street,” “London Bridge,” “The 
Kitchen of Newgate,” &c. Doubtless Mr. Loftie is mostly in the 
right, though he minimises, we think, the early importance 
of Londinium. Surely there must have been a large native 
town before Aulus Plautius built a fort there. “‘ Suetonius 
found that Londinium, though a large place, was of no strate- 
gical importance,” writes Mr. Loftie, and infers that there 
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was no bridge there at the time. Tacitus states that it was 
a large trading centre, and implies that it was too big to hold, 
being probably unwalled, with the small force that was at 
Suctonius’s disposal. One of the best chapters in the book is 
that on “The Churches.” Generally, Mr. Loftie’s views on archi- 
tectural matters are well worth considering, though he is inclined 
to be too severe. Something might be urged on behalf of some 
of the buildings on which he passes a sentence of unmitigated 
condemnation. To put the case of the whole book very briefly, 
both draughtsman and writer have done well, but they have not 
worked together. In this connection we may mention The 
“Church Bells” Album of City Churches (Church Bells Office). 
This consists of two parts. Twenty-five views of City churches 
are given in the first, two being allotted to St. Paul’s, and two to 
the Temple Church. All these are to be found in the City proper. 
The second part contains as many more, but some of these belong 
to London without the walls. Each drawing is accompanied by 
appropriate letterpress, and a list of incumbents is added. 

How to Read Isaiah. By Buchanan Blake, D.D. (T. and T. 
Clark.)—Mr. Blake has arranged the prophecies of Isaiah in the 
chronological order. He holds, with the vast majority of modern 
critics, that the book, as we have it, consists of two parts. 
Accordingly, in this treatise he deals with chaps. i.-xxxix. only. 
Even in these he finds occasional indications of other hands be- 
sides that of the prophet whom we may call ‘‘ Hezekiah’s Isaiah.” 
The duration of Isaiah’s ministry he calculates at about forty 
years (742-701). This would make the end of it about contem- 
poraneous with Sennacherib’s repulse before Jerusalem. What- 
ever we may think of this or that detail in Mr. Blake’s work, 
there can be no doubt of its general utility. 

My First Curacy. By the Rev. Sydney Mostyn. (The Leaden- 
hall Press.)—We cannot say that the prospect of more books of 
this kind—this appears to be the first of a proposed series entitled 
“ Curatica ”’—is very attractive. This story of a first curacy, which 
ends in the curate’s marriage to the vicar’s daughter, comes near, 
again and again, to the borders of vulgarity, and is more than 
once not very far from irreverence. The ecclesiastical part is 
sometimes absurd, as, e.g., the idea of babies being hired to plague 
a curate with an extraordinary number of christenings. As for 
the love-story, which is at the least as important an element as 
the other, it is in anything but good taste,—witness the account of 
the first Sunday supper at the vicarage, where the “ vicaress,” 
leaving her guest and daughter alone, warns them not “to be 
foolish, or do as young people are fond of doing when they are left 
alone.” Altogether, this is a decidedly offensive book. 

John Henry Newman. By Wilfrid Meynell. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Wilfrid Meynell’s sub-title suggests a sub- 
ject of serious thought: ‘The FounZzer of Modern Anglicanism 
and a Cardinal of the Roman Church.” If this is so, what will 
be the end of “modern Anglicanism”? Be this as it may, the 
book is really delightful. It is full of personal details, and sup- 
plements what has been written on the intellectual and theological 
aspects of the man. Here is what we read about his reception of 
the Cardinal’s hat:—“*The news of his impending elevation to 
the Cardinalate reached Newman early in 1879 by rumour; and 
in March a letter from Cardinal Manning, giving an all but 
official message from the Pope to that effect, put an end to the 
‘surprise’ he said he felt while the news seemed to be known 
to everybody, but to him had never been formally announced. 
His was not the attitude of St. Bonaventura, who looked up 
from washing dishes in the kitchen, to tell the Pope’s mes- 
sengers to hang up the hat in the passage. It was no bauble 
to Newman, whose respect for authority was the main-spring 
of his Anglican as of his Catholic life...... It closed con- 
troversies which, while they lasted, had been always hot 
and sometimes disturbing ...... about the opportuneness of 
the Vatican Council’s definition, about the dogmatism of Dr. 
Ward and the Dublin Review. It was a pledge of good-will from 
a quarter which, by rewarding him so highly, practically imposed 
silence on the old opponents. ‘ They are all on my side now,’ said 
the aged Cardinal with a smile; a smile which had no poor human 
triumphing in it, but an added indulgent sweetness.” An anecdote 
which bears on a recent controversy may be quoted :—‘‘ On the 
evening before their reception into the Church [by the “ their ” is 
meant Newman, Bowles, and Stanton], Father Dominic went into 
the chapel with the catechumens, and recited office with them. 
But when they came to the record of how St. Denis, after his 
martyrdom, put his head under his arm,and walked about, Father 
Dominic cried ‘stop,’ and skipped it over. He thought such 
legends might be a difficulty to beginners ; but he did not know his 
POET. x aiaee In truth, the neophytes were a little scandalised at 
him, and not at it.” 

The Homeric Hymns. Translated into English Prose by John 
Edgar, B.A. (James Thin, Edinburgh.)—Mr. Edgar rightly com- 








plains of the neglect with which English scholars have treated 
the Homeric Hymns. That they are later in date than the 
“Tliad” and the “ Odyssey,” may be taken for granted,—unless 
indeed, Mr. Paley’s theory that the great poems did not receive 
their present shape till after the golden age of Attic tragedy be 
accepted. This does not prevent them from being amongst the 
oldest remains of Greek literature. The earliest of them not 
improbably belongs to the beginning of the seventh century 
B.C.,—may be even more ancient. There are thirty-four in all, 
the first five (“To the Delian Apollo,” “To the Pythian Apollo,” 
“To Hermes,” “To Aphrodite,’ “To Demeter”) are of con- 
siderable length, occupying seventy-four out of the ninety-five 
pages of Mr. Edgar’s translation. What appears in the old 
editions as the “Hymn to Apollo” is now divided into the 
two named above, the first of the two ending with the well- 
known passage quoted by Thucydides (iii, 104). It may 
be convenient to give Mr. Edgar’s rendering of this:— 
“ Farewell, ye maidens all! Remember me even in days to 
come, when any wandering stranger of earth-born men 
wendeth hither and asketh, ‘Maidens! who is the sweetest to 
you of the minstrels faring hither, and in whom take ye most 
delight?’ Do ye one and all make the friendly answer, ‘A 
blind man, who dwelleth in rocky Chios. His songs will be best 
even in days to come.’ And I shall hear your fame, far as I travel 
over the earth to fair-builded cities. And men will believe me 
since sooth it is.’ Mr. Edgar’s stylo is, for the most part, all 
that could be desired ; now and then, however, he permits himself 
to use words that are scarcely congruous. In the second “Hymn 
to Aphrodite,” for instance, we read how the “ golden-snooded 
HIOUTS:2.5 6 63 went to the charming dance of the gods and the hall 
of their sire.” “Charming” is hardly the right word for ivepdets, 
unless, indeed, it is used as the participle of the verb. This, how- 
ever, hardly suggests itself to the reader. We might suggest, 
“that stirreth love,” or, perhaps, simply “lovesome.” 

A Lady’s Letters from Central Africa. By Jane F. Moir. 
(MacLehose, Glasgow.)—Mrs. Moir is the wife of the younger of 
two brothers whose names are well known in connection with the 
work of African investigation. ‘“ Lord Salisbury and Commissioner 
Johnston,” writes Mr. Lindsay in his preface, “are building on 
the foundations laid by the Moirs and the African Lakes Com- 
pany.” These letters, written during the year 1890 from Nyassa 
and Tanganyika, are simple but highly effective pictures of the 
life of African pioneers. Mrs. Moir quotes a notable remark about 
Roman Catholic missions: “ Two Protestant missionaries said to 
us, ‘Don’t be surprised if some time you find the whole shores of 
Tanganyika Roman Catholic.’” The missionaries buy children, 
and educate them as Christians. This plan, at present, seems to 
be highly effective. But more than once in the history of Roman 
Catholic missions, efforts of vast importance, as it seemed, have 
afterwards disappeared. Buying children seems a compromise of 
principle. In fact, we might say that it was one form of wor: 
shipping the devil in order to get possession of the world. — 
Along with this little book may be mentioned Ivory, Apes, and 
Peacocks: an African Contemplation, by the Rev. Horace Waller, 
(E. Stanford). It is not difficult to imagine what Mr. Waller 
would say to the plan of Christianising Africa by buying slaves. 
He is strong on our inconsistencies in this respect; on the way, 
for instance, in which the slaves who are imported by traders who 
elude British cruisers, are employed by British explorers to act as 
porters. His little volume is well worth reading. 


Scuoot Booxs.—A Practical French Grammar, Part I., by 
Mortimer de Larnsoyes (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), aims 
at simplicity and practicality. Rules, vocabularies, dialogues, 
and exercises go on together, and it is intended that the pupil 
should make his ground firm as he advances. A second 
part is promised, which is to contain “A Short History of 
the French Language,” a ‘Complete Syntax,’ and a numerous 
list of Gallicisms.——In Heath’s “Modern Language Series” 
(Heath, Boston, U.S.A.), we have A Compendious French Gran- 
mar, by A. Hjalmar Edgras, Ph.D. It has a clear and 
attractive appearance, varieties of type being skilfully used to 
bring out the points specially worthy of being observed and re- 
membered. Army Examination Papers in French, 1876-1890, with 
a Comprehensive Vocabulary by John Francis Davis, D.Lit. 
(Whitaker and Co.), is a volume the utility of which is sufficiently 
obvious. We have also received Easy French Exercises on Elemen- 
tary Syntax, with Vocabulary, by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
(Methuen and Co.)——A New Elementary French Course, by F. 
E. Darqué (J. Hughes), aims at introducing the learner to 
the contemporary French. French classics “of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries” must not be studied. This sounds 
rather Philistine kind of advice. Surely the first thing for which 
we read French books is to make acquaintance with the national 
classics, and to appreciate its national sentiment.—In German we 
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have A German Colloquial Grammar and Composition Book, Part I., 
by J. Niederberger (Hachette and Co.) ; Sight-Translation: German, 
by E. McQueen Gray (Methuen and Co.); and from the same 
publishers The Companion German Grammar, by H. de B. Gibbins, 
Esq.—JIn Heath’s “Modern Language Series” (D. Heath, 
Boston, U.S.A.), we have Selections for German Composition, by 
Charles Harris. Mr. Harris furnishes the help of notes and a 
vocabulary.—F rom the same publishers we have Schiller’s Der 
Geisterseher, by Edward J. Johnes; Italian Passages for Transla- 
lion, with short Notes, by J. L. Bevir, M.A. The notes are at the 
end of the volume, so that they can be used or not, at pleasure. 
——In “ The Parallel Grammar Series ” (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.), we have a Second German Reader and Writer, by W. Stuart 
MacGowan, B.A. We have also received The Century Arithmetic, 
Complete (Blackie and Son).——In “ The Pitt Press Mathematical 
Series” (Cambridge University Press), Euclid’s Elements of 
Geometry, I-IV. Euclid holds his own, and has not given place 
to the new geometry; but new proofs, subsidiary propositions, 
and a number of exercises are added.——In Euclid’s Elements 
of Geometry, I., II., III, IV., VI., with portions of V. and 
XI., arranged by A. E. Layng, M.A. (Blackie and Son), the 
same plan of illustrating with notes, examples, and exercises 
has been followed. wWe have also received :—Lessons in Applied 
Mechanics. By James H. Cotterill, F.R.S., and John Henry Hale, 
R.N. (Macmillan.)——A Treatise on Elementary Dynamics, by S. L. 
Loney, M.A. (Cambridge University Press); and from the same 
publishers, belonging to the series of “ Pitt Press Mathematical 
Series,” Elementary Algebra, by W. W. Rouse Ball. Geometry of 
Position. By Robert H. Graham. (Macmillan.) Solid Geometry, 
including the Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids. By R. S. Heath, 
M.A. (Percival.) Theatrical Mechanics. By R. H. Pinkerton, 
B.A. (Blackie and Son.) ——Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry. 
By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. New edition, enlarged. (Same pub- 
lishers.) Examination Papers in Trigonometry. By George H. 
Ward, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons.) ——Astronomical Lessons. By J, 
C. Gore. (Sutton, Drowley, and Co.)——Of useful educational 
books of the technical kind are Maps and Map-Drawing, by William 
A. Elderton (Macmillan), and How to Shade from Models, by W. E. 
Sparkes (Cassell and Co.) 


Magazines AND Serran Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for August :—The Art Journal, No. 38 of Our Celebrities 
(containing photographic portraits of Captain Hawley Smart, 
the Duchess of Leinster, and M. Lantéri), the Magazine of 
Art, Part 5 of the Universal Atlas, the Theological Monthly, the 
Classical Review, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Religious Review 
of Reviews, the Homiletic Monthly, the Homilist, the Expositor, the 
Month, the Clergyman’s Magazine, the Journal of Education, the New 
Review, the Forum, the Newbery House Magazine, the International 
Journal of Ethics, the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the Dublin Review, Temple Bar, the Cosmo- 
politan, Belgravia and its Holiday Number, the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Century, Lippincolt’s Magazine, the Argosy, the Ludgate Monthly, 
Atalanta, the United Service Magazine, the Strand Magazine, the 
Parents’ Review, London Society and its Holiday Number, Chambers’s 
Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, Good Words, the Quiver, the Sunday at 
Home, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday Magazine, the Monthly Packet, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, Harper’s Young People, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
and St. Nicholas. 


























PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_>——__ 

Bigelow (J.), Principles of Strategy, &¢., Oli0 sseeseceeeeees 

Boldrewood (R.), A Sydney Side Saxon, cr 8VO  .....c.ccssecseseeeecees (Macmillan) 3/6 

Booth (B.), From Ocean to Ocean, &c., 8V0 .....+.....0.4+.-.-..(Salvation Army) 3/6 

Campbell (H.), Differences on the Nervous Organisation, &c.,8vo ...(Lewis) 15/0 


ssecesecceeseeeee( UDWin) 21/0 











Cattanes (G.), Halian Bondar, CF S00 .is..ccccsesscescocsscsacocsotcsecsescnssocesces (Nutt) 3/0 
Cook (W.), The Horse: its Keep, &., Cr SVO,..cce.ssseeeeescseseceecceneeses (Simpkin) 2/6 
Cotes (V. C.), Two Girls in a Barge, cr 8vo ..... «(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
De Courmelles (F.), Hypnotism, cr 8V0 isc.ssccssesccseee ceccecsscceeseces (Routledge) 3/6 


Dickens (C.), Great Expectations, &c., Cr SVO.c0....ceceeeeeees (Chapman & Hall) 5 
Dix (M.), Authority of the Church, &:., er 8vo.... W. Gardner) 2, 
Edward VI.’s Second Prayer-Book, 1552, er 8vo.. (Griffith & Farran) 2 
Everett (J. D.), Illustrations of the System of Units, 12mo ...... (Macmillan) 5, 
Fenn (G. M.), Man with a Thumb, cr 8vo Ward & Downey) 2/ 
Herbert (A.), Hist. of Law of Prescription in England (Camb. Univ. Press) 












International Congregational Council Report, 1891, 4to............... (J. Clarke) 5/0 
Linton (E. L.), An Octave of Friends, cr 8V0............ce0eeeeee (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Malet (L.), Wages of Sin, 1 vol. cr 8V0 .11.......seceecerssecssceeeeeees Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Meredith (L. A.), Last Series of Bush Friends in Tasmania, folio (Macmillan) 52/6 
Muirhead (A. J.), My Sister Ruth, 12m0 ...........ccscseesseceesesee maemeatind (R.T.S.) 1/0 
Murray (J. C.), Introduction to Ethies, cr 8vo ............ (A. Gardner) 6/6 
Mursell (A ), The Climber and the Statf, &c., cr 8vo Longley) 2/6 
Musical Salvationist, Vol. V., 4t0 .......ccccssssscssesceeseeees 2/6 
Pain (B ), In a Canadian Canoe, cr 8V0... ....sssssseesssseeceeceees 2/6 
Power (T’. B.), I Go in for Black and White, &c., roy. 8vo R.T. 2/0 
Renan (E.), Leaders of Christian Thought, &., cr 8vo homson) 1/6 
Roche (J. J.), Story of the Filibusters, 8V0..........ccsesseessscesssessesenees (Unwin) 5/0 
Seaforth (A. N.), Last Great Naval War, im assell & Co.) 2/0 
Slosson (A, T ), Seven Dreamers, cr 8vo (Osgood) 6/0 





Suffling (E. R.), How to Organise a Cruise on the Broads, cr......... (Jarrold) 
Tacitus : Annals, Books i, andii.,a Translation, by W. F. Masom, cr 8vo (Clive) 2/6 
Thucydides : History, Book vii., edited by A. H. Holden (Camb. Univ. Press) 
Tolstoy (L.), Fruits of Enlightenment, Cr .......cccoececeesssseeceeses Heinemann) 5/0 
Wagner (R.), Sketch of his Life and Work, 8vo ......... (Williams & Norgate) 2/0 








“Liberty” Silks. 
Summer Washing Silks, White, Buff, and 


“LIBERTY” 


Coloured. Pure, light, and tough. For 
NOVELTIES Ideal Summer Dresses and Under-Garments. 
FOR Price 2s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. per yard, 27 to 40 
inches wide. Summer Patterns post-free. 
SEASIDE ** Liberty ’? Embroidered Muslin. 


For Washing Dresses, with embroidered 
Floral Designs on White and Cream 
Grounds. Price 1s. 9d. per yard, 31 inches 
wide. Summer Patterns post-free. 


REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


DRESSES. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive, 


LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 











OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


0U R Bm = BB &, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacies. 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price ls., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY 'S. 


MATLOCK, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


C E L L U L A R UNDERWEAR 


AND SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIES! AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
—The Lancet. 








Iliustrated Price-List, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application, 


Full Assortment of Goods for both sexes at 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, W.; 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


nN All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK, application to 
s DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 














WITZERLAND.—A bright HOME for GIRLS and great 
educational advantages (Classes: Gymnase—Music : Conservatoire) are offered 
by Professor and Madame BERNUS DE PRESSENSE.—Address, Lausanne. 


HE COUNCIL of the WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 

for GIRLS are anxious to hear at once of a LADY, with means, who is 

prepared to undertake a BOARDING-HOUSE, with low terms, in connection 
with the above School.—Apply, HON. SEC., Witham Close, Winchester. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSSIRE, CARDIFF. 


The CHAIR of GREEK is now VASANT through the election of Pro- 
fessor Roberts as Principal of the University College, Aberystwyth. The Council 
will proceed to the appointment of the new Professor in September next. 
The stipend of the Professor will be £350 per annum. Applications, together 
with testimonials and references, should be forwarded before Tuesday, September 
8th, 1891.—For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 4th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING, and the 
NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS, will OPEN on MONDAY, October 5th, 1891. The Lectures and 
Classes are open to men and women.—For Prcspectuses and information con- 
cerning Scholarships, &., apply to 


University College, Cardiff, August 11th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COUNTY of GLAMORGAN. 

The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT the following members of a Staff of Travelling 
Teachers in Technical Subjects for the County of Glamorgan :— 

A Lecturer in Mathematics and Theoretical Mechanics. 
A Lecturer in Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

A Lecturer in Geology and Mining. 

One or two Lecturers in Mechanical Engineering. 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 per annum, together with travelling 
expenses.—Applications, together with testimonials and references, should be 
rent in not later than ‘tuesday, September 8th, 1¢91, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information in regard to the duties of the Staff may be obtained. 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of £OUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COUNTY of MONMOUTH. 

The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmonthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a DIRECTOR of the Staff of Travelling Teachers 
in Technical Cabjects, to be established under the provisions of the Scheme of the 
Technical Instruction Committee of the County of Monmouth. The stipend of 
the Director will be £350 per annum.—Candidates for the post must send in 
their ap; lications, together with testimonials and references, to tbe undersigned, 
on or before Tuesday, Septemter 8th, 1891.—For further information, and for 
copies of the above scheme, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 





IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of MINING. The stipend of the 
Professor will be £350 per annum.—App! ications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be forwarded on or before Tuesuay, September 15th, 1891.— 
For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Rezistrar. 





errs COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the University Cullege of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a LECTURER in GEOLOGY. The stipend of the 
Lecturer will be £200 per avnum.—Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be forwarded on or before Tuesday, September 15th, 1891.— 
For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





J\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work, Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars, SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES, four to six guineasaterm, according to age. For Boarding-House arrange- 
ments, apply to the Head-Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 14th, at 10 a.m, 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.— 


Sea air and home life, with thorough education and good masters. Only 
twelve are received. Reference is kindly allowed to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Chichester ; also to Miss 
Olarke, Brondesbury Park, London, N.W., and others.—Address, “‘ E. A. B.,’’ 
Underdown, West Worthing. 


OMFORTABLE HOME for Pupils attending the 

Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, and for Girls requiring sea-air. 

House close to College. South aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, 
Cumberland Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 








ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER— 

There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineasa year. Candi- 
dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER, 


‘bere B.A. (Class IL, Classical Tripos, 1891) 
intends to take WALKING TOUR in South of England (August 20th to 
September 14th), and would be pleased to meet with PUPIL to accompany him. 
Fair Mathematics: Entomologist.—Apply, ‘‘ E.,’’ Weston Turville Rectory, Tring. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. TOHAELMAS 

TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 22nd.—Prospectuses on application to the 
Principal, Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 














OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The Collge prepares for London Degrees and Oxford Honour Examinations. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER lst. Examination 
for Entrance, September 23rd and 24th. A few Bursaries «f £30a year may be 
awarded on the results of this Examination. College fee, which covers all 
expenses, £90 per annum. 
For further particulars, apply to 





J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LOUGHBOROUGH. 

—An Endowed School of the First Grade.—BOARDERS are received by 

the Head-Mistress in the School-House, which is situated in its own grounds out- 

side the town. Separate bedrooms. The School is a centre for the Cambridge 

Locals; Pupils prepared also for the R.A.M. Examinations.—For Prospectus, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—Presid- nt: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. Vice-President: The Veo. the 
ARCHDEAOON of MANCHESIER, Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS.—NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 19th.—Application for admis- 
sion may be made to the SECRE1 ARY, at the School; or 10 the Hon. Sec., LH. 
C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. Boarding-House: Miss 
IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristo!. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN, of many years’ successful experience in Tuition, who receives a few 

Boys of good a to Bore for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIRE CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Fees, £60 or 
pel year.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, 

ondon,. 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE.— 

SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, sons of gentlemen. House stands in its 

own garden ; sheltered pon. ; good field for games; close to sea and pines. 

Conducted by Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, assisted by a resident English and a 

resident Foreign Master, and an English Governess. ‘Terms, £80 for boys under 
10, £100 over 10, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), MET BOYS of from 8 to 15 

— of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 
comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse. 


HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 
and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies, Escort from London first week in September. 


























: ADVERTISER, whose SON, aged 19, is proposing te 
leave England in October next for an absence of six months in Australia, 

New Zealand, and home via America, is desirous to meet with a COMPANION 

for him (preferably a University Graduate), and would be willing to pay towards 

the latter’s expenses. A knowledge of Chemistry and Natural Science would 

a eer stating terms, by letter, to ‘“‘I. P.,” 18 Bishopsgate Street 
ithin, E.C. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 

transferred the direction of her School to her Daughter, Miss HELEN 

E. BAYNES, Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. The NEXT TERM will 

begin on SEPTEMBER 17th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs Beuson, Lambeth 

Palace; J. Ruskin, LL.D., Brantwood, Coniston ; Professor Campbeli, St. 
Andrews, N.B., avd others, 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers” 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered to LADIES who 
desire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, 

Scholarships offered in all divisions, 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER léth. 

Course for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
begins in January, 1892. 

Address, PRINCIPAL. 


} Fg poe (5 AVENUE DAVEL).—A FEW YOUNG 


MEN desirous of learning French can be received in the Family of M. 
ASTIE, Profeesor of Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References. 


AVY CADETSHIPS.—HEAD-MASTER of very well- 

known seaside Preparatory School, invariably successful with Navy boys, 

will take CAN DIDATES for 1893-94 at half-fees (50 guineas).— Write, ** Rev. D.D.,” 
May’s, 16: Piccadilly. 

















NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor Victor HorsLey, 
M.B., B.S., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital. 

The EXAMINATIONS forthe ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will COMMENCE 
on SEPTEMBER 23rd. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually, 

In University College Hospital, about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being resident, 
as House Surgeon, House, Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresser- 
ships, are open to Students of the Hospital without extrafee. Prospectuses, with 
full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from the College, 
Gower Street, W.C. E,. A. SCHAFER, F.RS., Dean. 

J. M, HORSBURGH, M,A.,, Secretary. 
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Gg?" HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on THURSDAY, October Ist. 


The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. 
Special Classes are held for the M.B. Camb, and Lond., the F.R.C.S. Eng., and 
other Higher Examinations. 


APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made in accordance with 
the merits of the candidates, and without extra payment, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1891.—Two Open Scholar- 
ships in Arts, one of the value of 100 guineas, open to candidates under 20 years 
of age; and one of 50 guineas, open to candidates under 25 years of age. Two 
Open Scholarships in Science, one of the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 
guineas, open to candidates under 25 years of age. PRIZES are awarded to 
students in their various years, amounting in the aggregate to more than £450. 
DENTAL SCHOOL.—A Dental School attached to the Hospital affords to 
students all the instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. COLLEGE. 
—The Residential College accommodates about 50 students, in addition to the 
Resident Staff of the Hospital. There is in it a large Dining-Hall, with Reading- 
rooms, Library, and Gymnasium for the use of the Students’ Club. 


For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, 8.E. 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 1st. 

The Hospital is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,806; out-patients, 120,158 ; 
accidents, 8,847. 

Surgical operations daily. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, 
&c. Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed 
every three ths, All appoint ts are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value 
£75 and £50, and two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered 
for competition at theend of September to new students, Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan-District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and Colleze. 

For further information, apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








St: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 1st, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. G. F. BLawprorp, at 


4p.m. 
The vy © yeaa SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competi- 
tion in OCTOBER :— 

1. A Scholarship valued £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bona-fide first-year students during the current year. 

Rage Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students commencing their 
studies, 

3. Two Scholarships, valued £65, for students who, having been signed up for 
or previously pas the Oxford lst M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., » Soon 
entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s.; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, second, and third year students, of £10 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as a result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 


THE “HISTORICAL” GROUNDS OF 


THE LAMBETH JUDGMENT. 
Examined by J. T. TOMLINSON. 


With Fac-similes of the Principal Pictures. 
Fourth Edition, 100 pp., price 6d.; postage, 1d. 

“ Extensive knowledge and acute criticism.’’—Quarterly Review. 

“ Acute and well-founded criticisms.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
eas Mr. Tomlinson has given the lead to the [Quarterly] reviewer.””—Dr. WickHAM 

EGG. 

** We have no wish to depreciate the real learning and industrious research 
shown in Mr. Tomlinson’s pamphlet ; they are considerable.”—Guardian, 

** By a Mr. Tomkinson or Tomlinson which nobody has thought it worth while 
to answer.”—-Spectator. 


London: SHAW, 48 Paternoster Row. 














FISHER’S 


. “Almost worthy of Defoe.”—The TIMES. 


THE LAST GREAT NAVAL 


GLADSTONE BAG. WAR. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 


An Historical Retrospect (1930). 
By A. NELSON SEAFORTH. 
In 1 vol., with Maps and Plans, price 2s. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFOR D’S _ Por Acidity of the Stomach. 


For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, and that its issues are decided, as they needs must 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


MAGNESIA. 


This Work, from the pen of an eminent strategical 
authority, is already pronounced to be the most im- 
portant essay of the kind that has yet been issued 
from the press. 


The Times says:—‘‘The writer assumes that the 
war has broken out between this country and France, 


be, at sea. This ps mes is wrought out with 
singular vividvess and precision of detail, and with 
a masterly grasp of the essential elements of sea 





’ ower, and of the broad principles of naval strategy. 
B R O W N & P O LS O N S C O R N F L O U R he book is, in fact, a brilliant and most instructive 
essay on the higher policy of national defence, which 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





has been made to assume a popular form, by putting 
the concrete for the abstract, with a regard for per- 
sonal and realistic detail almost worthy of Defoe 
We have little but praise to give to‘ The Last Great 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON | Naval War’ as a well-conceived and admirably 


executed endeavour to lay before the country, in 2 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and | form intelligible to all, the true principles of naval 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


strategy, and their application in these latter days to 
the problem of national and Imperial defence 





‘The Last Great Naval War’ is a national object- 


R EA DI N G CAS ES for the SPECTATO R m lesson of exceptional interest and value.” 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





CASES FOR BINDING, AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 








Capital £1,000,000 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLL and UpHam’s, 283 64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


b ae} Secretaries, 








GEROLSTEIN, 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BBAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





TH 
% CHAMPAGNE OF NATURAL MINERAL | ~sonpHaMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. Gor, Fer =6FRO. 


¥ THREE PER CENT. 
Pure, Sparkling, Delicious. 


GEROLSTEIN 


not drawn below £ 


P 100, 
is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of any Natural} STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
Mineral Water, being charged | solely with its own | The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 


— allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on OURRENT ACCOUNTS, | nian MEATS. Also, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


VISIONS, and 








- of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








atural q culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


Supplied at all the Theatres and at all 
Spiers and Pond’s Restaurants. 


UNVILLE’S 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED by the MOST fession in preference to French Boandy. They hold 





OLD IRISH QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





EMINENT MEMBERS of the MEDICAL PRO- | the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
S) 


FESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL | jin casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
7 et on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 


da esp posuere” baldinges Sirad, | 1 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


WATER KNOWN 


16s, for 50 Pints; 2le. for 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 153 Cheapside, E.C. | London, W.0. 





OLE ADDRESS :— 
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TOTICE.—We, HENRY JOHN FARMER-ATKINSON, 
of Ore, Hastings, in the County of Sussex, Esq., M.P., and ELIZABETH 
FARMER-ATKINSON, his wife, formerly known as Henry John Atkinson and 
Elizabeth Atkinson respectively, do hereby give notice that, by a deed poll under 
our hands and seals, dated this 7th day of August, 1891, we have ADOPTED and 
TAKEN the SURNAME of FARMER before the SURNAME of ATKINSON, 
and that we intend henceforth in all deeds, writings, transactions, and pro- 
ceedings, and for all purposes and on all occasions whatsoever, to adopt, use, and 
be known by the said surname or surnames of Farmer-Atkinson in lieu of the sur- 
name of Atkinson only. 
As witness our hands this 7th day of August, 1891, 
HENRY JOHN FARMER-ATKINSON, 
ELIZABETH FARMER-ATKINSON, 
Witness to the signature of the said Henry John Farmer-Atkinson, 
EDWARD HAWES, 7 Great Winchester Street, London, Solicitor. 
Witness to the signature of the said Elizabeth Farmer-Atkinson, 
JOHN BROOKER, Head Gardener, Ore Place, Sussex. 








A UTUMN HOLIDAYS.—BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS.— 

First-class English Pension. Mountains, lakes, Royal palaces, &c. 
Route: Harwich, Munich, Garmisch (station). Inexpensive. September and 
October beautiful months.—Mrs, BETHELL, Villa Bader, Garmisch, Bavaria. 
Pension in Italy from October. 





HAMBERS or FLATS (Residential) to be LET, in suites 

of from one to twelve rooms, in proximity to City, West End, Theatres, 

and central railway-stations. Cooking and attendance if required, by resident 

housekeeper. Electric light, and hall-porter in uniform. Boy-messenger boxes. 

—Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 67, 68, 69 Chancery Lane; or to Collector's Office, 
63 Chancery Lane. 


[] ere eer and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tmackeray, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quautities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 














pRvventiaL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS) og ose nue, one £12,000,000 








Serms of Subscription. 
a oo 











Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including eg to om _— of the United yearly. 
Kingdon .. es = oth S'6500034. 80.8 7 2 
including gunan none any “of the ioateeten, 

Colonies, America, France, Germany so 2 OS es OAS Sk OS 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... eee ie ees 0316 8.40 8 2 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—@~—— 

OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
& as a. £ 8s. d. 
UE. ssovesachonineneimanansancninnns - 1010 0] Narrow Column .......0::c..0. 810 0 
Half-Page .......000 im oeoe 115 0 
Quarter-Page .....0.....0.ceccceee 212 6 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 
ORGIES FARO sisscisorvonssessosrs £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..... pcteee corvor 12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), bs. 3 and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.Ce 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Sprcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


The INSANITY of GENIUS, and 


he GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN FACULTY 
PHYSTOLOGICAL LY CONSIDERED. By F. J. Nisser, 
Author of “ Marriage and Heredity.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 

In a Letter about this Book, Professor HUXLEY writes :— 
«Genius to my mind means innate capacity of any kind above 
the average mental level. From a biological point of view, I 
should say that a genius among men stands in the same position 
as a ‘sport’ among animals and plants, and is a product of the 
variability which is the postulate of selection both natural and 
artificial.” 

“ Mr. Nisbet’s recent book on the insanity of genius contains 
much evidence which appears to show that the most distinguished 
men of each generation have had some morbid element which has 
crossed, or perhaps even constituted, their greatness.”— Times 
(Leading Article). 

‘The book is a curious and interesting one.”’—Times. 

“ Open its pages where one will, one is confronted with matter of interest alike 
4 the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.’’—Saturday ay 

eview. 


TWO YEARS AMONGST the 


SAVAGES of NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory Chapter on 
North Queensland, By W. D. Pitcairn, F.R.G.S, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 

** His experiences remind us very forcibly Of those of the early navigators. At 
one time, his small vessel is surrounded by a swarm of natives, with whom his 
party does barter with drawn swords in hand, loaded revolver in belt, and Win- 
chester rifles lying handy in the cabin; at another, he himself is ashore, keeping 
. bold front in face of the treacherous mob, but feeling desperately nervous.”— 

imes. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


_ A.W. BUCKLAND, Member of the Anthropological Institute. 1 vol. crown 
6s. 

” Has certainly brought together an immense wealth of facts, and besides giving 
us his own criticisms, he has stated the theories held by our leading author: ities 
in paleontology, so that his book is a storehouse of information and speculation 
on the obscure beginnings of our race.’’—Daily Telegraph, 

‘The book deserves to be widely read.’’—Morning Post. 


NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 


BOOKS. By Lady WILDE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The whole is of a quality to ensure a warm welcome for the volumes to 
follow.” —World. 


An OCTAVE of FRIENDS. By Mrs. 


Lynn Linton. Crown 8vo, 6:. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HUMBLING HIS PRIDE. By C. T. 


©. James, Author of “ The New Faith,” ‘‘ The Blindness of Memory Earle.” 
3 vols., 31s. 6d, 
** Tt has good points and an excellent tone. Consistent vigour is shown in the 
sketch of the central figure.”’—Morning Post. 
** Page after page shows that the author possesses true humour.’’—Speaker, 


ORLANDO FIGGINS. By Mrs. Atrrep 


Marks (Mary Hoppus). Crown 8yo, 6s. 
*** Orlando Figgins’ is a little tragedy in homespun, told with the greatest art 
and delicacy.”—Atheneum, 


CAPTAIN LANAGAN’S LOG. By 


Epuounp Downey (F. M. Allen), Author of ‘‘ Through Green Glasses,’’ ‘‘ The 
Voyage of the Ark.”’ 3s. 6d. 
*‘ This volume more than maintains the reputation its author has made.”’—S'a;. 


The TRIAL of PARSON FINCH. 


By SoMERVILLE Gipney, Author of “ John o’ London,” &. Crown 8v0, 63. 
[Now ready. 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, W.C. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO ’to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable —. orders for their own 





Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL RICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—_CATALOGUES sent on AB Aa 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Weak 

Sromacus.—The wisest cannot enumerate one- 
quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from 
enfeebled digestion, all of which might be readily F R 
dispelled by these admirable Pills, They remove all 
unpleasant tastes from the mouth, flatulency, and 
constipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, 
liver, and every other organ, helping digestion to that 
healthy tone which fully enables it to convert all we 
eatjand drink to the nourishment of our bodies, 
Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheners and 
the safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, and 
chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 


remedies for impaired appetite, eructations, and a . . — . 
multitude of other disagreeable symptoms, which Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—“I have never 
render miserable the lives of thousands, These Pills 
are approved by all classes, 





PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


USE HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 

Y’s SOUTHPORT. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 

Massage, and the ‘Weir-Mitchell \eceunes 


Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE NOVELS OF JESSIE FOTHERGILL 


At CO Y TF OS. 


The Popular Edition, now first issued, will be ready immediately. 





HEALEY. 
KITH and KIN. 
PROBATION. 


Each in uniform binding, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The “FIRST VIOLIN.” | 
BORDERLAND. 


ALSO 
MADE or MARRED? | ONE of THREE. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BAZALGETTE’S AGENT.” 


VIOLET MOSES. By Lzonarp Merrick. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author 


of “Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 
SO NEAR AKIN. By M. A. Bencovcn. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
«So Near Akin’ is a clever story, and if it is a first book we 
shall look forward with interest to its successor.’’—Standard. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 
The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. 
By James Brinstry Ricwarps. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


«“«The Alderman’s Children’ is throughout a sensible and well- 
executed story. Mr. Brinsley Richards is a deft hand both in 
construction of plot and in descriptive matter. His book is 
thoroughly enjoyable.” —Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A HURRICANE IN PETTICOATS.” 


The HALLETTS. By Lest Keirn. In 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 





BY MARIE CORELLT, 
The Author of ‘‘ A Romance of Two Worlds,” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


In 1 vol. 





BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 


An AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


8vo, 6s. 


In 1 vol. crown 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NANCY.” 


ALAS! By Ruopa Broventon. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


Forming the latest addition to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








Just published, price 1s. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
By J. 0. BUCKMASTER, F.O.S., 


Organising Master, Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council on Education, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey, 








CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW HUMOROUS TRAVEL-BOOK, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, c‘oth extra, 3s, 6d. 


TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. 


By V. CECIL COTES. 
With 44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 


Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
Author of ‘‘ Selections from the Works of Charles Reade.” 
With Portrait and Fac-simile Letter. 

“ This life of Mrs. Carlyle is a sweet and sad story, told with all tenderness 
an Ding rg We have the whole tale of her life put together with symmetry.” 
—Dai'y News, 

“The volume is deeply interesting, and Mrs Ireland has done her work so 
well that the biography deserves to rank very highly in Carlyle literature,’”’— 
Morning Post. 

“We may confidently refer our readers to the book itself. It will kindle fresh 
interest in a brilliant and fascinating personality, and will earn the thanks of 
the multitude of readers whose sympathy had already been reused by the half- 
told tale of Mrs. Carlyle’s life.’—Manchester Guardian, 

“ Mrs. Ireland’s book is no mere echo. It is a careful, earnest, and indepen- 
dent piece of literary work.’’—Scotsman. 

“Mrs, Ireland’s volume is the best balanced and most authoritative study of 
Mrs. Carlyle that has yet been published.””—Academy. 

** Many peeple will be grateful for this sensible presentation of the facts of the 
case, and for the skilful manner in which the salient incidents of a pathetic 
story are grouped in this gracefully written volume.”—-Leeds Mercury. 

**'This is a modest but a most welcome addition to the books which have to do 
with the l.fe of Thomas Carlyle and his wife...... Mrs. Ire'and has added some 
most suggestive material to the stock previously available,”—Standard, 


The NEW “ LIFE.”’—On September 10th, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


LIFE of JAMES BOSWELL (of Auchinleck) ; 


with an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and Writings. By Prrcy Firz- 
GERALD, M.A. With 4 Portraits, 


GLIMPSES of NATURE. By Dr. Andrew 


Witson, F.R.S.B. With 35 Woodcut [lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 63. 
The art of recommending science to the unscientific is understcoi by no one 
better than by Dr. Wilson......It is amazing how interesting the creepiest things 
may become in his hands, In his new volume he is as fresh as if he were looking 
at a stretch of blue water or green field for the first time. The more readers 
he imparts his enthusiasm to the better for the race.’’—Scottish Leader. 


HUME NISBET’S NEW BOOK.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


LESSONS in ART. By Hume Nisbet. With 


22 Fac-simile Illustrations. 








On September Ist, crown Svo, cloth extra, 63. 


FREELAND: a Social Anticipation. 


Dr. THropor Hertzka. Translated by ARTHUR Ransom. 

“Early last year Dr. Hertzka, a well-known Viennese political economist, 
published a book entitled ‘ Freeland: a Social Anticipation.’ The book quickly 
ran through several large editions, and before the year ended societies were 
being formed in different parts of Germany and Austria preparatory to the 
organisation of a colony in which Dr. Hertzka’s new economic views might be 
practically tested. The author bas been called a ‘high priest of the Manchester 
School.’ ’— Gentleman's Magazine. 


Immediately, CHEAPER EDITION, Revised, crown 3vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, 


Author of “ The Story of Creation.”’ 

“The author of that charming book, ‘ The Childhood of the World,’ has 
returned at last, in a delightful volume, to his first love, and has given us, in 
surprisingly small compass, a summary of all that has been thought or proved of 
late years about the origin of myths and popular religions. His pleasant little 
book skims so lightly over the whole ground of comparative mythology, without 
dwelling too long upon controverted points, that the general reader as well as 
the profesred anthropologist cannot fail to extract from it an immense emount 
both of amusement and profit. The style is easy, incisive, and often brilliant ; 
the examples are carefully and piquantly chosen; and the beok as a whole isa 
welcome contribution to the literature of the subject with which it deals.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


OLGA’S CRIME. By Frank Barrett, Author 


of ‘* Fettered for Life,” &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of “ The Tents of Shem,”’ ‘‘ The Devil’s Die,” &c, 3 vols, 


[Shortly. 
MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. : 


Ricu#arp Pryce, Autkor of ‘‘ Just Impediment.”” 2 vols, 


[Shortly. 
The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH: a Novel of 


Adventure. By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by Paut Devon, With 2 
Llustrations by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 32. 6d. 

“*The Fountain of Youth’ is to be commended to every one who likes a 
rattling good story, full of fun, and abounding in incidents of the most startling 
and sensational character...... It is seldom that a scoundrel is depicted with such 
power...... Whether we regard its humour, or its pathos, or the remarkable 
descriptions of things seen or heard in lands as strange to most people as any 
under the sun, the work is one which every reader will enjoy.’’—Scotsman. 


BROOKE FINCHLEY’S DAUGHTER. By 


Mary ALBERT. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

“ Fearfully and wonderfully tragic is the life of ‘ Brooke Finchley’s Daughter,’ 
and strangely ingenious is the method adopted by Miss Albert of guiding her 
heroine through the labyrinthine mazes of a mysterious and distressing parentage 
to the happy culmination awaiting all interesting heroines at the end of their 
sorrows.’ —Glasgow Herald. 


ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of 


To-Day. By WaLTER Besant. With 12 Illustrations by F, Barnard. Cheaper 
Fdition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. {Shortly. 
“ Mr. Besant has seldom, if ever, written a better or more interesting story. 
When we ee it with average fictiop, we feel almost inclined to fall down 
and worship the volume.”—Speaker. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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“A Lady wants no other Cosmetic than PEARS’ SOAP, 


but one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic point of view. It ts a notorious fact that 
Pears’ Soap is sold at a very small profit (I think not more than about one halfpenny per tablet) 
on the wholesale cost price; consequenily, one or other of the many soaps in the market (on the sale 
of which a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may be made) is sometimes either substituted 
or recommended to the buyer as ‘just as good,’ ‘equally pure,’ §c., S¢., §¢., the real object of the 
dealer, of course, being simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale of the inferior article which 
he recommends or attempts to substitute. Patients should, therefore, insist on having Pears’ Soap 
when they ask for it, otherwise they may find that, instead of being served with a Genuine Soap, 
they have an article of most inferior quality foisted upon them ; something worse than worthless, 
calculated only to set up HEAT, REDNESS, IRRITATION, and general unsightliness of the skin.” 


From “HYGIENE OF THE SKIN,” by Mr. J. L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon, 
St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 





Pears’ Soap makes the Hands white and fair, the Com-~ 
plexion bright and clear, and the Skin soft and smooth 
as Velvet. 


Lonpon: Printed by Joun CaMpBeELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Sav: y, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “‘Srzcrator”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 15h, 1891, 











